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New England and Other Matters. 


The Mayor of Boston.—The engraving on 
our cover page reproduces a new photograph of 
Hon. Thomas Norton Hart, who has recently 
been inaugurated as mayor of the city of Boston. 

Mayor Hart was born in North Reading, 
Massachusetts, in 1829. At the age of thirteen 
he came to Boston to seek his fortune—and found 
it. At fifty, having gained a competency, he 
retired from business, but a few years later 
accepted the presidency of the Mount Vernon 
National Bank, which he still retains. 

Mayor Hart has served the city as councilman, 
alderman and mayor (1879-1880), and in 1891 
President Harrison appoinied him postmaster of 
Boston. As mayor he is elected for two years, 
and the salary attached to his office is ten 
thousand dollars, two thousand dollars larger 
than that of the Governor of Massachusetts. 

The schoolhouse in which Nathan Hale 
taught, up to the time of his enlistment, is now 
occupied as a dwelling. Connecticut Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution are 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| returned the blow with interest. When the two 

boys had battered each other until both had had 
enough, it seemed to their father that they were 
Laut out for fighters, and it was determined that 
they should both be sailors. 


Two years later Harry entered the Royal, 
| Naval College, and two years after he passed | 
out and was appointed to H. M.S. Tweed. On 
this ship there were several master’s mates, 


officers who were never promoted, but who had 
the option of serving on. They messed with 
| the midshipmen. It was considered a compli- 
| ment to be spoken to by them. Admiral Keppel 
says: 

“Down in the midshipmen’s berth they reigned 


|a fork was stuck in the beam, a signal for the 
| youngsters to scuttle as fast as they could.’ 

This was in 1824. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Kipling, in his “Fleet in Being,’ 
remarks upon the same custom, with this 
difference, that the senior midshipmen take the 
place of the mates. 

Seven years later,—seven eventful years, for 
Admiral Keppel was one of the liveliest and 
heartiest young men in the service,—after sailing 
in the Tweed on two commissions, he received 
his lieutenant’s commission, whereupon he wrote 
in his log that he “‘resolved no longer to play the 
fool.”’ 

At length, through pluck and hard work, he 
was promoted to the rank of commander, and 
was appointed to the Childers, brig. A little 
incident of this time shows that he meant to be 





collecting five thousand dollars to buy the house, | 


another patriotic association, removed, and set 
upin New York. But New York has the noble 
statue of Hale, which is ‘glory enough” for any 
one state, and we trust that Connecticut will 
succeed in rescuing and keeping the schoolhouse. 

One of the funny little revolutions 
that enliven existence in the countries at the 
south of us seems to have found a Yankee on the 
spot. It appears that before General Reyes 
seized the customs department at Bluefields, in 
Nicaragua, he sold his estate for five thousand 
dollars to a man named Brown, who hails from 
Springvale, Maine. Buyer and seller were 
aware that if Reyes’s plot failed, the government 
of Nicaragua would probably confiscate the 
property, but Brown was willing to take his 
chance. The fact that his father-in-law was the 
general in command at Bluefields may have 
tended to stiffen his nerve. At all events, the 
revolt did fail, Reyes was driven out of the 
country, the government set about to seize every- 
thing he owned or formerly owned, when the 
convenient father-in-law, with soldiers at his 
back, intervened. The result is that Brown has 
a thirty-thousand-dollar property, bought at a 
bargain; and the generous and forgetful govern- 
ment has granted him concessions, in addition, 
which he says will ensure him a fortune in a few 
years. In his letters to American friends, Mr. 
Brown does not attempt to sermonize upon these 
facts; but the obvious moral of the tale is, Be 
careful to choose the right man for father-in-law. 


A Born Sailor. 


Sailors, like poets, jockeys and bridge-builders, 
are born, not made, and a notable example of the 
hearty, plucky and gay old salt is found in 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, who has seen as 
much active service as any man in the English 
navy, and has lived to tell the tale. His peculiar 
fitness for a sea-going life was first manifested by 
his interest in gunnery. 

At the school he first attended there was a 


young man studying for the church, who gave | said 


him a brass gun and promised him a sixpence if 
he would fire it off in school. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the future admiral won the 
sixpence, but his description in his book, “A 
Sailor’s Life Under Four Sovereigns,” of the 
scene and the -consequences which ensued is 
amusing enough to quote. 

“At my end of the table,” he says, “I arranged 
with books a screened battery, with the rear open, 
and then, under pretence of drying my slate 
at the fire, heated a wire, which was applied 
according to instructions. The explosion was 
lond; books flew in all directions, the gun 
bounded over my head and lost itself behind 
a row of books, where it remained till next 
half.” 

The master tore open his waistcoat to ascertain 
where he was shot, and not finding a wound, 
mortal or otherwise, seized his cane. For some 


captain on his own ship. 


| A Commander Holt, much his senior, had been 


the topgallantsail taken in. However, every now 
and then his cot struck both bulkheads. 

Captain Keppel was thinking of shortening 
sail, when the sentry’s bell rang. Holt sent for 
the officer of the watch, and ordered the main- 
topgallantsail to be taken in. But before the 
officer was clear of the door, Keppel told him to 
keep fast the main, and to set the foretopgal- 


commanded, Keppel shortened sail. 


time Holt was his senior by ten years, he had no 
pennant flying, and therefore could not dictate 
to him. Nor did the senior again attempt it. 


Admiral Keppel remarks, without unnecessary 
words, “‘We were always goed friends after.” 
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The End of an Empire. 
Maximilian, the unfortunate young man who 


measure a scapegoat for the sins of others. We 
cannot refuse him our sympathy as we read 
of his dignity and calmness in the days which 
preceded his execution at Querétaro, in the heart 
of his fallen empire of Mexico. A lady who was 
an eye-witness of many scenes of the short-lived 
empire tells the story in “Maximilian in Mexico.” 


On June 15th false tidi of the Empress 
Sharlotte’s reached Maximilian. The 
— while it stirred the very 


tunate wife in her helpless condition was thus 
spared him. “One tie less to bind me to the 
world,’”’ he said. 

The execution had been fixed for June 16th. 
Maximilian received the news calmly, —- 
he heard it on the morning of the day set. He 
recei the sacrament, and then, removing his 
wedding-ring and handing it to Doctor Basch, he 


“You will tell my mother that I did my duty 
as a soldier and died like a Christian.” After 
this he quietly awaited A 

T , however. After 


he appointed hour 
sus} at four o’clock news arrived 


prolonged 
of a reprieve for three days. 

The delay aro in his friends. 
Maximilian did not share . He continued 
his preparations with the calm dignity that had 
not once deserted him; but he sent a to 
the national ne, asking. that the lives 
of his two faithful generals, “who had already 

ne all the anguish of death,” might be 
, and that he might be the only victim. 
he request was denied. 

On the morning of his execution he rose early 
and dressed with care. As he from his 
friends, one weakened under the ordeal and felt 
faint. The prince held a smelling-bottle to his 


nose. 

Followed by his generals, Maximilian walked 
to the open square, where an adobe wall had 
been erected, against which they were ex 





minutes Keppel dodged under the table and over 
the stools, but was caught at last, and received 
his dues for his mischief so that, in his own 
simple words, he “‘was unable to sit, so went to 

In 1820, when about eleven, young Keppel 
gave further proof that his heart was set on a 
sailor’s life. About this time he and his brother 
Thomas were summoned to their father’s dress- 
ing-room, and informed that it was time they 
selected a profession. Both decided for the navy. 
Their father thought they should have separate 
professions. As they disagreed, Harry hit 
Thomas in the eye, and he, being the bigger, 


to stand. About to take his position in the 
middle, Maximilian stopped, and turning to 
| General Miramon, said: ° 

“A brave soldier should be honored, even in 
| his last hour; permit me to give you the place of 
| honor,” and he made way for him. 
| An officer and seven men had been detailed to 
| do the deadly work. The prince gave each of 
the soldiers a piece of gold, asking them to aim 
we at his heart, and taking off his hat, he 
said: 


‘*Mexicans, may my blood be the last to be 
spilled for the welfare of the country; and if it 

01 necessary that its sons should still shed 
theirs, may it flow for its good, but never by 
treason. live independence! Long live 
Mexico!” 

He fell, pierced by five bullets. 


of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 


. CRINE, Furrier, 15.and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 








supreme, spoke very little before grog-time; then | 





MePhail Piano Talk 








Honest Talk. 


Here are a few plain statements of 
plain facts: 


McPhail Pianos 


Have received no less than fifty- 
seven awards of gold and silver 
medals and diplomas in competition 
with the world’s best makes of 
pianos. 


McPhail Pianos 


Are in over fifteen thousand homes 
of the best musical people of Boston 
and vicinity. 


MePhail Pianos 


Are endorsed by such musicians as 
Prof. John K. Paine. 

Carl Zerrahn. 

Pelix Winternitz. 

Carlyle Petersilea. 

T. Adamowski. 

Martha Dana Shepard. 


McPhail Pianos 


A. 


Are honest pianos at honest prices. 
These high-grade pianos are within 
your reach, because our factory and 
warerooms are combined. This 
means less expense, and we give the 
saving to tha purchaser. We have 
an unblemished record of SIXTY 
YEARS for straightforward dealing. 
Can you afford to pass us by in your 
search for a piano ? 


Write for catalogue or come and see us. 


M. McPHAIL PIANO COMPANY, 
784 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








lantsail, at which the Childers began to jump | 
and plunge in a manner that caused her captain | 
to think both bulkheads must be battened down. 
When he was satisfied that Holt knew who} 


For the benefit of “shore-going” readers, 
Admiral Keppel explains that although at that | 


But there was no resentment on his part, for| — 
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LADIES’ OAK ROCKER, 


finished in the popular 
golden oak shade, cushion 
and back rest of rich, fash- 
ionable green Velour, is 
given for a 30-lb. club 
order of our Teas, Coffees 
and Spices. Freight pre- 
paid. Send for full particulars. 


FULLER TEA CO., 
Dept. A Hinsdale, N. H. 
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was presented by the French with an empire | 
which did not belong to them, was in large | 
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sMedford’**Mass 


The Campus is ona hilltop, over- |} 
looking Boston Harbor and the City 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 
It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS : 

The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 
M.D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 
Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept. ; 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 


Degree 


Summer Schools. 
In Chemistry and Biology,in which 


credit is given toward Degrces. 
Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termsto all 
departments of theCollege. 





or Catalogue address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, mass. | 
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IN THE YEAR 1675 


When men wore clothes like these, 
Charles II. of England issued a 
proclamation suppressing coffee 
houses. He considered them “ hot 
beds of sedition” and dangerous to 
the public peace. 

Times have changed since then. 

In these days benevolent persons 
establish coffee houses, having 
learned that they promote the public 
welfare, The reason for this is that 
they drink coffee at home them- 
selves, and know its virtue. 

Perhaps if it had been possible 
for King Charles to have known 
such coffee as we have to-day, the 
kind that is sold by Chase & San- 
born, he would have done different. 

No one can fail to be benefited 
by this the most delicious coffee 
known to the American public. 

Chase & Sanborn’s Seal Brand 
Java and Mocha always gives satis- 
faction and leaves a feeling of con- 
tentment whenever it is used. 

It does more. It insures good 
health because it is pure. 

Insist that your grocer shall give 
you Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee. 
Either the Seal Brand in one and 
two-pound cans or any of their high 
grade coffees which you get in 
parchment-lined colored bags; you 
will not be sorry. 


Chase & Sanbomn’s 
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are fast plates, and you get the quality in them 
that you & in a slow plate. Buy them of your dealer. 


FREE. Write us for a fine Platinum 5x7 Fpotegreghs of 
Greylock Mountain printed from Berkshire te. 
BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 


Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
HALL & LYON CO., Providence. Rel. 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- ~ 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then, 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- | 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 

A recent analysis 

made of 17 differ- 

ent makes showed 

in every instance 

one of these three 

poisons as a part 

of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 


Each Cooking Utensil : 
(we make 5000 differ nt * 
kinds) of the “L.& G.” = 
Agate Nickel Ste | ; 

are has, besides th s 
Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a latel 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ ificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet ¢ o&f vital interest to 


every @, FREE to 
any address. 


Llane & Grosjean Mig.Co, 
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‘‘ MOLLY BENT FARTHER 
OVER THE EDGE.” 








LLY Beaufort was tall, 
bright - eyed, sun - browned 
and vigorous, proud of her 
well-developed muscles, and 
willing to prove her ability 
to compete’ with boys in 
running, rowing, swim- 
ming and other athletic 
pursuits. Throughout her 
fifteen years she had 
4 rarely known illness, and 

~ She had never known fear, 
although she had seen danger. 

She was not an enthusiastic student, but the | 
wish to excel replaced a finer zeal, so that she 
ranked high in her classes, and was eagerly 
anticipating a college career at Wellesley, when 
her mother suddenly resolved to spend a year in | 
Europe—this upon the entreaty of an old friend, 
who was confident that the waters of Kissingen 
would cure the rheumatism from which Mrs. 
Beaufort suffered. 

Molly, an only child, accompanied her mother | 
not unwillingly. Most new experiences were | 
hew pleasures to her, and although she was | 
not an imaginative girl, the prospect of Europe | 
overcame the regret at leaving her pony, her | 
boat and her gymnasium class. 

At Kissingen Mrs. Beaufort was joined by | 
her friend, Mrs. Wynne, and when the two | 
ladies were neither walking nor bathing nor | 
sleeping, according to their physician’s com-| 
mands, they were too busy with reminiscences | 
of their youth to bestow their usual attention on | 
their children. Consequently the children were | 
forced into each other’s society, and although 
oil and vinegar are not more essentially unlike, 
they also blended, after a preliminary stirring, | 
into a pleasant combination. 
Julian Wynne was sixteen, the only son | 

















of a fanciful, widowed mother. He was a 
handsome, dreamy boy, instructed in every 
accomplishment his talents demanded and his 
tutors could impart, but ignorant of many 
exercises that a more stalwart physique would 
have asked and a public school would have 
enforced. 

To Molly, who met him in the dawn of her 
desire to hear the historical and poetical legends 
which adorn the country of the Thuringian 
Forest, Julian’s knowledge of those legends 
formed for a time an all-eclipsing attraction. 
Nothing better was desired by both mothers 
than that their children should inherit some 
share of their friendship, and Julian’s compan- 
ionship set Molly generally free from the maid 
who otherwise must have followed her every 
step in the watchful, foreign watering-place, 
where no girl can appear in public alone. 

The boy and girl went for long walks to 
woodland restaurants, which were delightful 
with zither music and such sweet wild straw- 
berries as made even loyal American Molly 
prefer them to the big garden fruit which had 
been dear to her at home. They hired a pony 
phaéton, and while Molly was the exultant 
“whip,” Julian told tales of the ruined castles 
toward which their drives tended that made her 
blue eyes shine yet more brightly with love of 
romance. 

They had become close chums before their 
mothers’ four weeks’ “cure” ended, and the 
party left Kissingen for Switzerland. This 
chumship, however, was not the friendship 
they both believed it, for while there was no 
hesitation in Julian’s liking, there was doubt 
in Molly’s heart that her clever and amiable 
comrade might be lacking in a way she could 
never pardon. 

She had seen him pale and tremble during a 
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thunder-storm in the pine woods ; once he had | Julian said, stiffly, when they emerged into 
looked faint when confronted with the victim | the friendly, familiar sunshine again. 


of a runaway horse, a stalwart young Bavarian 


officer, who was gaily enduring the bandaging | 
| burn, although it brought no color to Julian’s 

Molly assured herself that both these occa- | 
sions had tried Julian’s nerves, not his courage. | 
| girl did not speak of this episode, but it pos- 


of a badly broken head. 


But to her estimation, for a girl to be nervous 
was silly, while for a boy such a condition was 
only less shameful than that of cowardice. As 
they wandered from one picturesque town to 
another along the lovely shores of Lake Geneva, 
matter-of-fact Molly fell yet more under the 
charm of Julian’s ability to adorn, with fact 
or fiction, the scenes of their daily excursions— 
until a day came when a mischance sorely 
shook her affection, and revealed to him his 
failure in her esteem. 

As the splendid valley which bounds the 
southern end of Lake Geneva nears its farther 
limit of mountains, many magnificent ravines 
attract travellers, the most famous being the 
Gorge du Trient. Only forty feet wide at its 
entrance, it narrows slowly, and its rocky walls 
tower to such lofty heights that the strip of blue 
sky from which at certain hours slanting sun- 
beams penetrate the chasm, is scarcely visible. 

Visitors enter this gorge on a slight gallery of 


}and education. 


planks, fastened to the rocks by iron stanchions, | 


while at some depth below rushes a glacier-fed 


torrent, whose gloomy violence adds to the weird 


impressiveness of tiie scene. Up this gorge 
Julian and Molly one day gaily followed a 
guide. 

Julian had read many descriptions of this 


mountain fastness, yet he was as unprepared | 


for the reality as Molly, who had hitherto | 


heard little of it, and cared less. He grew 
silent as they advanced, while Molly asked eager 
questions, to which the guide made voluble 
answers ; and question and answer and the rush 
of the stream were magnified by the echo, which 
the slightest sound produces in such ravines. 

Presently Molly became silent, too, as she 
leaned upon the hand-rail and stared down at 
the murky water. She glanced at Julian, who 
stood gazing back at the distant gleam of light 
which marked the entrance. 

“Tt is grand, isn’t it?”’ she exclaimed. 

“Tt is horrible!’’ he replied, hurriedly ; and 
his face, as he turned, was colorless. “It is 
like a road to the place of lost souls.” 

Molly was aware of a shiver. She did not 
approve of it, and still less did she approve of 
the look in Julian’s eyes. If the guide saw 
that look he might, being a stupid foreigner, 
relate to succeeding tourists that an American 
boy had been frightened by the gorge! 

“Tt is like a cellar!’ she said, with a laugh 
which was not merry. “Let us go back.” 

“Mademoiselle must first witness the finest 
effect of the gorge!”’ the guide declared, drawing 
a pistol from under his blue blouse. “The echo 

| when I fire is the most famous in the Alps.” 

“No, no!” Julian interposed. “The noise 
will be maddening.” 

The guide glanced from his pale face to Molly. 
“Tt is perfectly safe,” he began. “If monsieur 
fears —”’ 

“Nonsense! Monsieur is not afraid. Julian, 
how can you be so silly? Fire, please, guide!’ 

The man obeyed. A chaos beyond imagina- 
tien succeeded. The echoes thundered down 

| . 
upon their rash provokers, they roared up from 
beneath them—and this crashing, crushing 
encompassment of noise brought with it a 
| conviction that the mountains were rent asun- 
der and must overwhelm them. 


With a gasp, in half-physical, half-spiritual | 


oppression, Molly clung to Julian’s arm. He 
swayed under her touch, his head drooped, and 


he would have fallen but for the vigorous grasp | 


| of the guide, who laid him gently on the floor of 
the gallery. 
ness, however, and as the reverberations died 
away, he opened his eyes. 


He had not quite lost conscious- | 


“Let us get out of this terrible place!” he | 


muttered, rising to his elbow. 

“TI beg a thousand pardons for frightening 
monsieur!”’ the guide exclaimed. ‘“Mademoi- 
selle desired me to fire, and although ladies 
often weep because of the noise, I never knew 
a young gentleman to be afraid.” 

“Why don’t you tell him that you were not 
afraid—that you are just a bunch of nerves?’ 
Molly cried, wrathfully. Her French failed in 


such an emergency, but it seemed incredible | 


Molly acquiesced shortly, while the guide 
agreed with a grin which made her cheeks 


pale face. 
During the following two weeks the boy and 


sessed their thoughts to an extent which, with 
Molly, threatened to crowd out her liking for 
Julian. She tried to be just because of instinct 
She reminded herself that 
Julian was far from robust, and that weak 
health might impose weak nerves on a boy 
without making him a coward. Alas! Julian 
had admitted that he was afraid! 

At this point she always broke off her 
meditations with a frown, and it was with 
increasing effort that the frown became a smile 
when Julian appeared. Nor did he fail to 
perceive the effort, or to guess its cause, and 
his own manner grew resérved. 

From Vevey they went to Interlal-en, and 
the white peaks of the Jungfrau, the Ménch 
and the Eiger roused Julian to an enthusiasm 
which momentarily lost self -consciousness. 
But Molly listened doubtfully. 

“Only words!” she told herself. “I dare say 
when he grows older he will be a poet, and 
write beautiful things he does not really feel. 
How can he feel the fine things he says now of 
courage and devotion, when a mere noise makes 
him afraid ?”’ 

And Julian, seeing the doubt under her long 
lashes, was silent again. 

They drove from Interlaken to Grindelwald, 
which lies close to the three great mountains— 
quaint Grindelwald, where gay summer hotels 
elbow brown, stone-roofed chalets, and are 
almost shouldered by a glacier. 

With her first glimpse of it that glacier 
became a temptation to Molly. It is, in truth, 
the most tame of glaciers, incapable of harm 
to the least experienced of tourists in such 
portions of it as are plainly indicated for their 
visits, and it has provided a pleasant pride to 
many a modest traveller, who would otherwise 
possess no agreeable illusions as to his or her 
Alpine experiences. 

Molly, however, was not modest, either in 
her aspirations or her estimate of her ability to 
achieve them. This dirty yellow ice-field, she 
declared, was as little like the shining, white 
glaciers which hung far up on the Ménch’s 
lofty sides as a mangy tame bear is like the 
magnificent monsters of the north. She desired 
to see the real thing face to face. 

Julian said scarcely a word during the long 
entreaties, the many assurances of caution by 
which Mrs. Beaufort’s reluctant permission 
was won. But when a brief and limited 
expedition was finally agreed upon, Molly 
learned that he meant to accompany her, and 
that he had secured the services of the best, 
known guide in Grindelwald to show them the 
beginning of one of the greater glaciers. 

The fickle Swiss weather, which was just 
then fine, might change at any hour, so they 
set forth in the freshness of the next day’s 
dawn. 

The morning was beautiful, and as they 
passed the last chalet and turned from the 
familiar glacier which Molly scorned to the 
dazzling whiteness which towered above them, 
a curious flutter came to her throat. She met 
Julian’s shining eyes. 

“Tt is like a vision of the great white throne! 
he murmured. 

“What other boy would have had such a 
fancy ?”’ Molly thought, with enthusiasm. 

But a few moments later her enthusiasm 
cooled. They had paused to get breath for a 
yet rougher climb, and Franz pointed to the 
Jungfrau’s gleaming sides, which were visible 
from that ledge. 

“There fell the avalanche which killed a 
German professor and two guides last year,” 
he announced. “Their bodies were found a 
thousand feet below the path from which they 
were dashed.” 

Molly glanced at Julian, whose gaze had 
followed the guide’s direction, and she saw him 
shiver. 

“We didn’t come here to stand still! ’’ she 
cried, gaily. “It is as cold as January at 
home.” 

But she resolved that if Julian allowed this 


that Julian should endure silently the sneer in | brave Franz to guess, as the other guide had 


the mountaineer’s fearless eyes. 

“IT was afraid,” Julian answered, rising. 
“Although not for your life or mine.” 

Molly was dumb with scorn. 


“No need to alarm my mother about me,” | path engrossed their attention. 


| guessed, that he was a coward, she would 
| never shame herself by another excursion in 
| his company. 

Presently the scramble up the steep, slippery 
There was no 


| 










14 THE YOUTH'S 


word anfiegeardely Py thpughyt" fer diythjhg beyond | f the freezing veins of the crouching figure whose 
their féctirly: ° "They were hot-ropéd togethers for | outlines he could dimly discern. 

the way was considered safe so far as they were | It is a tale told to many an Alpine traveller 
going, yet it was increasingly hard work. When | | each summer, that when the rescue party reached 
Franz declared that his promise to the “lady | the glacier, and that hoarse, steadfast speaking | 


COMPANION. 


see Julian, who was still unable to leave his 
room. Quite the same Molly that she had been 
before her terrible adventure she would never 
be again. She was a gentler Molly—a Molly 
more tender to weakness she did not share, less 
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disguised as a sheep, near a flock in his father’s 
pasture: he ensconced himself in a bag made of 
sheep-pelts and covered his head with wool. 

But the dogs, suspecting that they were dis- 
covered, decamped that night to the Great Woods, 
and never returned home afterward, thus showing 


mothers” at the hotel bound him to take his | 


charges no farther, Molly sank with a sigh of | 
fatigue upon the blanket he flung down. 

All around was whiteness, and all above— 
up—up to the far blue sky. They three were 
alone in a still, chill world, and to the two new- 
comers the awe of it was beyond any triumph 
in having attained it. 

“How do you like the Ménch, mein Frau- 
lein?”’ Franz asked, quite understanding their 
silence. ‘He does not give his visitors a warm 
welcome, eh ?”’ 

“He is a gloomy old snow-man, who ought to 
be left to himself,” Molly laughed, springing to 
her feet. “Show me that famous crevasse into 
which you said you would let me peep, Franz. 
Then we will eat our luncheon and go home.”’ 

“There is the crevasse,”’ Franz replied, pointing 
to a jagged, dark line which traversed the ice-field | 
at a short distance. “I must hold your hand, 
fraulein, and the young gentleman will wait for 
his turn.” 

Cautiously he led her forward to the brink of 
the chasm. Laughing and clinging to the big 
brown hand, Molly gazed into darkness between 
walls of ice, gray as rock and as solid, 

“Tt doesn’t seem very deep!’’ she grumbled. 

“That is because it is so narrow that the eye 
is deceived,”’ Franz explained. ‘Objects thrown 
in here are found again in the stream near the 
hotel at Grindelwald.” 

“Why, that is miles away!” 

“This crevasse descends thousands of feet, 
apparently straight down as a plummet falls.” 
Molly bent farther over the edge. A puff of 
frosty breeze flung her heavy braid against her 
cheek. With a violent start she slipped from the 
guide’s hold. 

An instant her light figure wavered on that 
terrible verge—and she was gone, without even | 
acry! 

For a breathless space the two whom she had 
left stared at the spot from which she had van- 
ished, as if believing that if they continued to | 
look for her she would reappear. Julian stirred | 
first, but as he sprang toward the crevasse Franz | 
grasped him. } 

“She is past help, poor maiden!’ he muttered. 
“You shall not risk your life uselessly !”’ 

“She is calling me!’ Julian panted. “There! 
Again!” 

And through the stillness floated up the very 
ghost of a voice: “Julian! Julian!” 





| 


was heard, old Franz broke into sobs. | confident of such superiority as she might justly 


| the chasm at the end of a rope. 


“Now for your turn!” he cried to the young 
chamois-hunter, who was preparing to descend 
“But never dare 
to say that you saved her! There would be only | 
the fraulein’s body for you to bring up to us, if | 
the young gentleman had not kept her alive with | 
his blessed talking!” 


claim. For she will remember while life lasts 
that she owed her life to the devotion and 
endurance of the boy whom she had ignorantly 
despised. 

Nor is that remembrance likely to grow less 
fervent because Julian refused to consider him- | 
self a hero. } 

“Tf you had broken down and stopped talking, | | 





they were aware that their crimes were not 
pardonable. 

Not unlike certain human outlaws of whom 
we read, these canine ones took refuge in a 


| cavern,—the cave by Overset Pond,—and con- 


| tinued to make forays by night into the pastures 
of the farmers. 
It was Rufus Frost and another young man 


Molly has no clear ian of how she was lifted | I should have fainted and probably slid off!’’ she | named Emerson Needham, the former owner of 


to the verge of the crevasse in the arms of the | 


cried, with tears. “I felt your voice about me | 


Bender, who tracked the band to their retreat. 


chamois-hunter, and no idea whatever of the more strongly than th«t other’s arms when he | Finding it impossible to call or drive the crimi- 


slow procession which carried her and the yet | 
more exhausted Julian back to Grindelwald. 
Three days elapsed before Molly, restored 


almost to her usual cheery self, was allowed to | 


vel The Great Woor ye 
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Six Youthful Expeditions. 


HAT the ocean is to the fisherfolk on | 
the coast, the Great Woods were to us | 
boys and girls of the inland Maine | 

country bordering the wilderness which occupied, 
and still occupies, the central and northern parts 


many sportsmen and tourists go every season for | 
recreation, and to hunt deer, caribou and moose. 
Twenty-five years ago it was far less frequented | 
than it is now; many parts of it then had never | 
been penetrated at all, save perhaps by Indian 
hunters and a few “prospectors” in the service | 
of lumber companies. 

To the boys of the farms which, like little | had 
coves and bays, were notched into its southerly 
| borders, this great forest tract was a veritable | 
realm of mystery. Almost anything might come | 
out of the Great Woods—bears, moose, ‘‘lucivees,’’ 


| “Canucks” and those nondescript, indefinable | 
| which left him so crippled that he told several of 


creatures and ghostly presences which old hunt- 
ers tell of about their camp-tires. 

There were legends and stories of a great many | 
strange things and happenings in this forest | 
region: of a lake in which there were trout that 


came. How could you guess?” 

“Just because I am no fearless hero,” Julian | 
answered, gaily. ‘“‘But only, as you used to call 
me, a bunch of nerves !”’ 


| nals out, they blocked the entrance of the den 


with large stones, and then came home to devise 
some way of destroying them— since it is a 


| pretty well-established fact that when once a dog 


| has relapsed into the savage habits of his wild 
| ancestry he can never be reclaimed. 





| 
which for several years we took a great interest. | 


Swarms of bees sometimes deserted a neighbor’s | 
row of hives and flew away to the woods. An | 


I—When we Smothered the Outlaw Dogs. 


Some one suggested suffocating the dogs with 
brimstone fumes; and so, early the following 
morning, Rufus and Emerson, heading a party 
of fifteen men and boys, came to the house of our 
near neighbor, Mr. Edwards, who kept bees, to 
borrow brimstone rolls. Their coming, on such 
an errand, carried a wave of excitement from 
farmhouse to farmhouse. Old Hewey was sent 
for and joined the party, in spite of his rheumatic 
_ legs. Every boy in the neighborhood begged 
earnestly to go; and the most of us, on one plea 
| and another, obtained permission to do so. 

All told, I believe, there were twenty-six in the 
party, not counting hounds and dogs. Entering 


of the state—the great game region where now so | 


old trapper and basket-maker, named Hews, | the woods by an old lumber trail, we proceeded 
whom the boys knew as “Old Hewey,” often | first to Stoss Pond, then through Black Ash 
hunted bees by “lining’’ them, and he had thus | Swamp, and thence over a mountainous wooded 


traced one of these runaway swarms to an im- 
mense swamp elm, on the borders of a beg in a | 
brulé where there had been a forest fire, and | 
where afterward great quantities of fireweed, | 
_ goldenrod, frost-flower and other honey-bearing 
| plants had sprung up. 
For four miles beyond Clear Pond Old Hewey | 
“spotted’”’ a line through the forest to the | 
great elm, and had put his mark on the tree to | 
warn off trespassers. He had waited only for | 
snow, so that he could haul the honey home on a | 


| hand-sled ; but before a favorable time came for | 
| escaped. We then all hurried on over the snowy 


making the trip, he fell ill of rheumatic fever, 


the boys they might have his bee-tree “to the 
halves,” if they could find it. 

By the time we were ten or twelve years old, 
many of us boys had made short jaunts into the 


“God is good tous!’ Franz gasped. “She has | | weighed forty pounds; of a bottomless pond at woods, generally in the company of older boys 


not fallen far. On your hands and knees—so | 
you will not grow dizzy—can you see her?’ 

They crouched side by side, peering into 
the chasm, where at first they saw nothing 
but black emptiness. 

“Here 1 am, Molly!’ Julian shouted, 
and the clear tone was eagerly confident. 
“Franz has a rope. We will have you up 
at once.” 

“Hurry! Hurry, or I shall slip farther!’ 
the faint call fluttered. Then they saw her. 
She was lying on a ledge of mingled snow 
and ice, which had formed half across the 
crevasse at a considerable distance below 
the brink. Fortunately she had plunged 
into soft snow, but this had parted and slid 
off the ridge, leaving her on ice. 

Franz groaned. “Too far! This rope, 
which was meant to bind us, if need were, 
for our return, will never reach her!’’ 

“Are you there, Julian? Speak to me! 
Speak to me!”’ 

“Of course I’m here. And Franz is 
going back to the village for a longer rope.” 

“T shall be gone close upon two hours, 
and she will not live half that time!” 
muttered the old guide, as he hurried away. 

Like an echo came a wail from the 
crevasse. “I shall die! Julian, speak to 
me, or I shall die!’’ 

“He is gone,” Julian declared, cheer- 
fully, although his head reeled to gaze down 
the abyss, and although his position on the 
edge of the ice was of real danger. At any 


moment he might slip if he were shaken by the | mine of pure plumbum where the Indians once | a large half-breed Newfoundland, called Bender, 
“I cut off the lead in chunks, for bullets ; of a brook, | had been an especial favorite in his master’s 
wish you could see him run, that big Franzl| far away, where bits of gold the size of barley | family, and was unusually intelligent. 
He jumps like a chamois from one ice-block to | kernels could be picked up; of a long, winding | the others was a handsome collie, named Watch. 
cavern which the waters of a brook had worn; | The third, a buff-colored bulldog known as Tige, 
“You wouldn’t laugh if I were dying, Julian ?” | of a “blow-hole” on a mountain whence strong | was somewhat less a favorite; but the fourth, a 
I thought you were gusts of wind issued; of an old root- and herb- | brindled mongrel, Skip, had been the household 

| satherer, called Doctor Diggeo, who spent his life | pet in the Baxter family, who lived only two 


trembling which only his will controlled. 


another !’’ 


“Dying! Nonsense! 
brave, Molly!’ 

“And I thought you were—are you there, | 
Julian? 
are gone !’’ 

Julian laughed again. “This is hard on you, 


When you don’t speak, I think you | 
| always chewing cohosh root ; of a panther which 
| for years had had its den under the rocks that 


the foot of a crag six hundred feet high; of a, 


‘*RUFUS AND EMERSON * * * WITH SOME DIFFICULTY 


INTRODUCED THE KETTLE INSIDE.”’ 


in wanderings, and who would be sometimes | 
found by hunters sitting on a log, and who was 


Molly, but I shall never be so sure again that my | bordered Stoss Pond ; of a wild man that lived in 
audience will not runaway! Speak to you? I | acaveon Musquash stream, and always shouted, 
mean to talk to you until*Franz comes back.” —_| ““Peter’s dead!” exactly at sunrise. 

And he kept his word. During nearly two| Of more recent and particular interest to us, 
hours his voice sounded among those shining | however, was the running away of the young 
peaks, and still the soul triumphed over the body, | cattle of our neighbor, Mr. Sylvester —three | 
and his will controlled his nerves. heifers and two other animals which had left their | 

Stories, poems, prayers, psalms—everything the | pasture and taken to the Great Woods, where they 


vigorous young memory possessed he repeated | were supposed to be living at Beaver Meadows, | nocturnal forays cunningly by washing the | put in the kettle. 


many times. Toward the end of his ordeal he | and which had become so wild that no one could | 
scarcely knew what words he spoke. But he | approach them. A hunter who had seen them | 
knew, and the knowledge “was as the strength | while in pursuit of deer declared that a horse, or 
of ten” to him, that his familiar voice kept | | a moose, had joined them. 

madness from the strained nerves, and life within! Then, too, there was the “big bee-tree,” in 


or men. Weall knew Stoss Pond, where there 
was a beaver colony, and Otter Pond and 
Mud Pond, and also Clear Pond, and we 
had been to several brooks where there 
were plenty of trout, and to Overman’s 
lumber-camp, and to “the old slave’s farm’’ 
where, previous to the Civil War, an escaped 
negro from distant Virginia had lived alone 
for ten years. 

To go far into the Great Woods, however, 
was forbidden by our parents. The story 
of a boy named Luke Rice, who had gone 
hunting in the woods one November after- 
noon, and had never returned, was often 
told us as a warning against venturing 
farther than Clear Pond. 

My first trip into the Great Woods was | 
a memorable event. It was in November, | 
and about four inches of snow, the first of | 
the season, had fallen two nights before. 
A party of men and boys, equipped with 
an old kettle, brimstone rolls, crowbars, 
axes and guns, set off to smother a band of 
outlaw dogs which had been killing sheep 
and calves during the entire autumn. The 
fall of snow had aided in the tracking of 
the evildoers. Two young men with a 
hound had traced them to a cave at the foot 
of a crag on the shore of a small pond, 
known as Overset Pond. 

A peculiar interest attached to these 
canine outlaws. All four had been trusted, 
much-prized dogs, belonging to farmers of 
the neighborhood. The leader of the pack, 


One of 


miles from us. 

They were all well-fed, well-treated dogs with- 
out excuse for vagrancy, and how they came to 
lapse into the wild, fierce habits of freebooters is 
But dogs, it seems, as well as men, 
may fall from grace and enter on a life of crime ; 
and it was believed that the well-bred, exemplary | 
old Bender was the ringleader, who led the 
others astray. 

For a time they lived double lives, that of 
peaceable farm-dogs by day, and wolfish sheep- | 
killers by night; for they concealed their | 


not clear. 





| blood off their coats. For two months they 
passed wholly unsuspected. 

In a previous sketch in The Companion, I 
have related how these dogs were detected and 
identified by Rufus Frost, who lay in wait, 


ridge to Overset Pond. 

To us smaller boys, whose feet were cold, the 
distance appeared endless. We seemed to be 
"going to the remote depths of the wilderness; 
and what a savage aspect the snowy evergreen 
"forest wore that morning! At last we came out 
/on the pond. It looked very black, for the ice 
had not yet formed over it; and the snow-clad 
erag where the cave was, on the farther side, 
loomed up, dazzling white by contrast. 

Rufus and Emerson were there already, and 
they shouted across to us that the dogs had not 


stones and logs on the shore of the pond to reach 
the place. 

It was a gruesome sort of den, back under an 
overhang of rocks seventy feet high. Near the 
dark aperture which the boys had blocked, quan- 
tities of large, freshly gnawed bones lay in the 
snow, which to us boys presented a very ghastly 
appearance. 

Those in advance had already kindled a fire of 
drift-stuff not far away on the shore. The 
hounds and dogs which had come with the party, 
scenting the outlaw dogs in the cave, were bark- 
ing noisily; and from within could be heard a 
muffled but savage bay of defiance. 

“That’s old Bender!” exclaimed Emerson. 
“And he knows right well, too, that his time’s 
come!” 

“Suppose they will show fight ?”’ several asked. 

“Fight! Yes!’ cried Old Hewey, who had 
now hobbled up. ‘“They’ll fight worse than any 
wild critters!” 

One of the older boys, Ransom Frost, declared 
that he was not afraid to take a club and go into 
the cave. 

“Don’t you think of such a thing!’’ exclaimed 
Ola Hewey. “They’re desperate dogs! . They'd 
pitch onto you like tigers! The dogs know 
there’s no hope for them, and they’re going to 
fight—if they get the chance!” 

It was a difficult place to approach, and several 
different plans of attack were proposed. When 
the two hounds and three dogs which had come 
up with us barked and scratched at the heavy, 
flat stones which Rufus and Emerson had piled 
in the mouth of the cave, old Bender and Tize 
would rush forward on their side of the obstruc- 
tion, with savage growls. Yet when Old Hewey, 


| Rufus, or any of the others attempted to steal up 


with their guns, to shoot through the chinks, 
the outlaws drew back out of sight, in the gloom. 
There was a fierceness in their growling such as 
I never have heard from other dogs. 

The owner of Watch, the collie, now crept uy 
close and called to his former pet. “I think | 
can call my dog out,’’ said he. 

He called long and endearingly: “Come. 
Watch! Come, good fellow! You know me. 
Watch! Come out! Come, Watch, come!” 

But the outlawed Watch gave not a sign of 
recognition or affection; he stood with the band. 

Tige’s former master then tried the same thing, 
but elicited only a deep growl of hostility. 

“Oh, you can whistle and call, but you won't 
get the dogs to go .back on one another!” 
chuckled Old Hewey. “The dogs have taken 
an oath together. They won’t trust ye—and, I 
| swan, I wouldn’t either, if I was in their places! 
They know you are Judases.”’ 

It was decided that the brimstone should be 
used at once. Live embers from the fire were 
Green, thick boughs were cut 
from fir-trees hard by; and then, while the older 
members of the party stood in line in front of 
the hole beneath the rocks, to strike down the 
dogs if they succeeded in getting out, Rufus ard 


| Emerson removed some of the stones, and with 
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come difficulty introduced the kettle inside, | away. Bender was then discovered lying only 
amidst a chorus of ugly growls from the belea- | a few feet back from the entrance, He appeared 
cuered outlaws. The brimstone was then put! to have dashed the kettle aside, as if seeking 
into the kettle, more fire applied, and the hole | to quench the fire and smoke. Tige was close 
covered quickly with boughs. And now even we | behind him ; Skip and Watch were farther back. 
small boys were allowed to bear a hand, scraping | Very stark and grim all four looked when finally 
up snow and piling it over the boughs, the better | they were hauled out with a pole and hook and 
to keep in the smoke and fumes. | given a finishing shot. 

The splutter of the burning sulphur could | 
plainly be heard through the barrier, and also | outlaws. The fire on the shore was replenished 
the loud, defiant bark of old Bender and the with a great quantity of driftwood, fir boughs 
vyowls of Tige. and other dry stuff which we gathered, and 
. Very soon the barking ceased, and there was | the four carcasses heaved up on the pile. It was 
a great commotion, during which we heard the | a calm day, but thick, dark clouds had by this 
kettle rattle. This was succeeded presently by | time again overspread the sky, causing the pond 
a fierce, throaty snarling of such pent-up rage | to look still blacker. The blaze gained headway ; 
that the chills ran down the backs of us little and a dense column of smokg and sparks rose 
fellows as we listened. After a few minutes | straight upward to a great height. Owing tothe 
this, too, ceased. For a little space there was | snow and the darkening heavens, the fire wore a 
complete silence; then began the strangest sound | very ruddy aspect, and I vividly recall how its 
[ ever heard. | melancholy crackling was borne along the white 

It was like the sad moaning of the stornry wind, | shore, as we turned away and retraced our steps 
as we sometimes hear it in the loose window- homeward. 
casements of a deserted house. Hardly audible| So powerfully did this first jaunt up in the 
at first, it rose fitfully, moaning, moaning, then | Great Woods appeal to the imaginations of us 
sank and rose again. It was not a whine, as for | younger lads that thenceforward, for a number 
pity or merey, but a kind of canine farewell to of years, the fondest dream of our lives was to 
life: the death-song of the outlaws. This, too,|go on such expeditions. I should be quite 
ceased after a little; but Old Hewey did not | unable to tell in words how much enjoyment 
advise taking away the boughs for fifteen or ‘and happy anticipation centred in these excur- 
twenty minutes. “Make a sure job on’t,”’ he said. | sions, but F hope to be permitted to describe five 

Choking fumes issued from the cave for some | of the more adventurous of them. 
time after it was opened and the stones pulled 


(To be continued.) 





BOYHOOD IN THE SOUTH. 


Y birthplace was my father’s plantation 
M in Upson County, Georgia, on the banks 
of the Flint. River, and there my early 
boyhood was passed in the days before the war, 
when there were no railroads, no telegraphs, no 
daily newspapers, and few mails in that portion 
of the country. The cost of postage on a letter 
was five or ten cents, according to its size and the | 
distance it was to go. The mails were carried in 
well-settled districts on horseback, and between 
important towns in stage-coaches. As the 
coaches, drawn by teams of four horses, with 
bugles sounding their approach, swept along the 
roads, they aroused in the country people more | 
interest than would now be excited by the finest 
train of Pullman cars. The drivers, mounted on 
their lofty seats, were the envy of aspiring boys. 
The building of the first school that I attended 
stood in a woodland not far from the main high- 
way. It was built of hewn logs, but was well 
finished inside and out. At each end of the! near his ankles, the flame ran 
room there was an immense chimney, and in| over him ina second, cleaning 
those broad fireplaces during the winter months | off the lint with no perceptible 
great log fires were kept burning. The logs for | damage to his clothing. 
this purpose were cut and brought in by details| When about six years old I 
of the larger boys. | was standing by the fire, when 
| Captain came out of the cotton 
The Teacher Used the ‘Rod. bag covered with an ‘unusual 
amount of lint, and ordered me, 
The schoolmaster was an Irishman named | ‘Touch me off now!” I 
Doster, with ruddy complexion, clean-shaven | obeyed. The blaze swept over 
face, and hair as black as a raven. He was a | him, cleaning ‘off the lint from 
man of medium size, but when engaged in his | foot to head—and the side 
favorite amusement of flogging, he seemed to whiskers, too! This cured him 
grow to huge proportions. His seat was near | of that habit. 
the centre of the room, and he kept eager watch | Several years after this my 
over the whole of it. The larger students were | father moved to north Georgia. 
seated at desks arranged about the centre. The Although plantation life there 
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his feet as it came down, and 
then pounded it with an iron 
bar. 

The packer on my father’s 
plantation was the negro fore- 
man, known only as “Captain” 
—a very impressive personage, 
tall and straight, with side- 
whiskers, and of austere bear- 
ing. He seemed to “‘boss’’ not 
only the negroes, but every- 
body and everything on the 
plantation. He would come 
out of this packing process 
covered from head to foot with 
a thin coating of lint cotton, 
looking like a man of snow 
with a black face. His habit 
was to get rid of that fine fleecy 
lint by burning it off. Applied 


small boys sat on a bench which extended from | differed somewhat from that peculiar to the|the household by shouting “‘Chris’mas gif’, 


one end of the room to the other. | cotton belt, there were the same patriarchal and 
At specified hours all the small boys were | kindly relations of the white master to his black 
required to spend a certain length of time in slaves, the same free intercourse between the 
writing with pen and ink. The pen was a goose| white and black boys on the plantation. The 
quill, converted into proper shape by Doster’s| young white masters felt themselves responsible 
sharp penknife. During the time given to writing | for the protection of their black followers in case 
lessons, we little penmen turned our faces to the | of conflicts with other boys; and I may add that 
wall in order to use a sloping desk which was | the black companions of my boyhood drew me 
attached there. Thus our backs were turned | into a larger number of pitched battles in their 
toward the teacher. | defence than I afterward fought in my four 
Instead of requiring us to write words and | years of service in the Confederate army. 
sentences, Doster compelled us to fashion fish-| The smaller boys, black and white, hunted 
hooks, tongs, scissors and other objects of utility. | rabbits in the daytime and possums and coons 
The master moved quietly behind this long line / at night with dogs. The larger ‘boys rode in the 
of youngsters and peeped over their shoulders. | fox-chase with packs of carefully bred hounds, 
If he discovered a boy forming his fish-hook | and in the exhilarating pursuit of wolves when 
upside down or making some other mistake, he | these ravenous beasts had stolen into the sheep- 
would storm at him from behind : “What are you | folds at night. Thus Southern boys generally 
doing?” Of course the culprit’s pen and the | became expert riders. 
pens of half a dozen other startled boys shot 
across the paper, blurring, splotching and spoiling | 
the whole page. This nervousness and waste of 
paper furnished Doster with the opportunity fer| Penning wild turkeys was a favorite sport. 
teaching greater skill, self-poise and economy by | These extremely wary birds were enticed by 
the rod. strewn corn or wheat into a ditch which passed 
On the plantations of that day there was no) under one wall of a covered pen built of rails or 
machinery for compressing cotton into bales. | poles. On the inside of the pen the ditch was 
The long bag was hung under a platform with a| covered for a space of two feet or more. The 
lange round hole in the floor, through which the | turkey in the ditch went picking up the grain till 


Penning Wild Turkeys. 


lint cotton was thrown by hand into the swinging | he came into the pen. Once inside, the high- | 


bag 


below. The packing was done by the most headed birds attempted to escape only through 
faithful and stalwart negro on the place, who the narrow spaces between the rails, running 
Stood inside the bag and tramped the cotton with constantly around the pen, and never looking 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


It was thought best to burn the bodies of the | 


” 


1 


down at the big hole in the centre through which 
they had entered. 

On this the darkies used to moralize quaintly : 
“Dis here foolishness of dese turkeys des’ shows 
dat it won’t do to be too high-minded in dis 
world. You’s got ter look down sometimes. If 
yer don’t, yer foot sho to go ’stray.”’ 

Constant and free intercourse from early child- 
hood to mature years developed between the 
young white masters and their black companions | 
a bond of sympathy which not even the abolition | 
of slavery has wholly broken ; and these ties of 
real affection between boys of both colors, 
between the white girls and their black maids, 
between the very young white children and their 
black “mammies’” and nurses, ought to be 
a sufficient explanation of that wonderful loyalty 
of the slaves to the defenceless women and children 
left on the plantations during the Civil War. 

In the fall season there were “corn shuckings,”’ 
when the negroes from adjoining plantations 
met, first on this place and then on that, and 
shucked the great piles of corn, singing as they 
worked. When the work was finished at night, 
they seized the young white master of the place, 
and hoisting him on their shoulders, bore him 
triumphantly around the premises to the great 
supper-table, still singing their “corn songs.”’ 

On the Fourth of July the great plantation | 
barbecues marked the day for the darkies. The | performed in creeks or rivers. On one of these 
entire expense was of course borne by the| occasions the candidate for immersion was a 
master. The negroes, old and young, male and | negro woman not remarkable for spirituality, but 
female, assembled and roasted whole carcasses | in view of he: profession of faith, the minister 
of pigs and lambs and kids, ending with a frolic | in charge could not become her judge or refuse 
of strange games and dancing at night. the baptism which she asked. 

The great holiday of the year was the “Chris’-| She was fat and heavy; the minister was 
mas time,’’ as it was then called. At this festive | small and delicate; the water was deep, and the 
occasion there was scarcely any restriction put | bottom of the stream slippery. It was easy to 
upon the slaves; no limit to the liberties they immerse her, but impossible for him to raise her 
were permitted to take with “ole marster” and | te her feet. Finally she succeeded in raising 
“missus” and the younger members of the) herself. Dazed and wiping her face with both 
household. The excited darkies felt at liberty hands, she said, in reproachful tones: “Some 
to creep silently into “the white folks’s house” at white man gwine to lose a nigger wid dis heah 
earliest dawn, and often before the dawn, on little ole preacher yit.” 

Christmas morning, and startle every member of |The Rey. Dr. Godfrey was an able and devoted 
Methodist minister, who pos- 
sessed the faculty of greatly 
interesting the negroes. 
Before relating a little story 
about him, let me explain 
that sweet potatoes are called 
“taters”’ by the negroes, and 


| drove to church from considerable distances, 
many young men and girls on horseback, and 
the negroes in wagons. As the settlements were 
too far apart to permit night services, there were 
sometimes two sermons on Sunday. One was 
preached at eleven o’clock, after which there 
was a recess of an hour, when the basket dinner 
was eaten; and then the congregation reassem- 
bled and listened to the second sermon. The 
whites and blacks listened to the same sermon, 
joined in the same services and songs, the blacks 
seated in the galleries; or if there were no 
galleries, in a part of the church designated 
exclusively for their use. 

The authority of the master over the slave was 
never exerted in matters of religious creed. The 
slaves had absolute freedom to select the denomi- 
nation which they preferred. A majority of 
professing Christians among them preferred at 
that day, and still do now they are free, the 
Baptist and Methodist churches. The devoted 
Methodist circuit-riders exerted a great influence 
for good among them, as did the earnest Baptist 
preachers, whose mode of baptism—immersion— 
was very impressive. 


She Thought It Risky. 


This sacred rite at that period was invariably 








one variety, called “yam,” is 
greatly preferred, all others 
being called ‘common taters.”’ 
Doctor Godfrey, in explain- 
ing to a large audience of 
colored people a certain text 
in the Bible, said: “This is 
my understanding of the 
meaning of these words ; but 
I must tell you that the com- 
mentators do not agree with 
me.” 

After the doctor finished 
his sermon, the sympathetic 
old negro deacon met him as 
he left the church, and hand- 
ing him a large potato, said : 
“Doctor, I heah yer say jes’ 
now dat common taters don’ 
‘gree wid yer, so I brung yer 
dis fine yam !”’ 

Inbred as is hospitality 
among the Southern planters, 
their ruined fortunes have 
now rendered impracticable 
such visiting as was common 
fifty years ago. At that time 
large numbers of people of 
wealth, education and refine- 
ment lived upon the planta- 
tions, and the hospitality was 
boundless. When a planter 
paid a visit he frequently 
carried wife, children, servants, carriages, horses, 
and settled down for an indefinite period of social 
enjoyment, usually lasting for weeks. 

At the school which I attended after leaving 
that of the detested Doster, there were “‘compo- 
sition days” and “speaking days’’ in each week. 
On the former the larger girls and boys were 
required to read aloud before the whole schcol 
what were supposed to be original compositions 
|or essays on subjects, sometimes selected by 
themselves and sometimes by the teacher. And 
on the speaking days all of the boys, except the 
smallest children, were required to declaim from 
the stage some selection committed to memory. 


ev’ybody !”’ and all responded with some present. 

I have never known any one, white or black, 
who had any idea of the authorship of the strange | 
songs the negroes used to sing. I recall one of | 
their dancing songs, to the rhythm of which they 
kept time not only by the shuffle of feet, but by | 
the patting of their hands: 


Corn-stalk fiddle 
An’ er shoe-string bow; 
Frog in de middle 
But he can’t jump Joe. 
This was the solo, sung by a male or female | 
dancing alone in the centre of a great circle ; and 
then all joined hands and danced around the 
central figure, repeating several times over : 
Frog in de middle How Peter Declaimed. 
But he can’t jump Joe; 
You'll nebber get out 


7il you famp Jim Ocow. During these declamation exercises the school 


was permitted to applaud successes and langh 
at failures, which not only added interest and 
piquancy to the occasion, but stimulated the 
boys to perfect themselves in juvenile oratory, 
and was most helpful in developing self-control. 
The teacher himself would occasionally add to 
the school’s amusement by some good-natured 
remark at the expense of the declaimer. A friend 
of mine named Peter was then attending a school 
where the same custom was in vogue, and he had 
selected for his speech that extract from Patrick 
Henry’s famous oration, which begins with the 
words: “I have but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.”’ 
Peter confidently mounted the rostrum; but 
although he had quietly memorized his piece in his 


Many other stanzas of equal merit followed. 

Another dancing song was sung, two lines by | 
the male dancers, and then two by their female 
partners. First the men sang: 


Hop light, ladies, de cake’s all dough ; 
Nebber min’ de weather, so de wind don’ blow. 


To this the feminine response came : 


Hop light, brudder, and hop jes’ so, 
Nebber min’ rockin’ de heel an’ toe. 


And the fiddle screeched and the banjo twanged | 
as the darkies swayed and whirled. 

Among my earliest recollections are the great 
gatherings of the people at the old country church, 
usually called the ‘‘meeting-house,”’ on Sundays 
The planters’ families 


and often on Saturdays. 
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own room, he had not, as was the habit of more | Clay as the statesman winning position, power | wrong topic. He addressed several remarks to | Road Turners until he went up to town meetin: 


experienced boys, gone to the woods, thundered | and fame, despite the poverty and discourage- | 
away at the trees, and so accustomed his ears to | ments of his youth; Clay as the foremost orator | 
his own voice in declamation. Hence, startled of his day, as the author of the timely compro- | 
by his own tones as he shouted from the stage, | mises and the apostle of peace,—had been | 
“T have but one lamp—lamp—lamp—” he could | described in the strongest and most glowing | 
get no farther. His speech had gone from his | sentences of which my boyish intellect was | 
memory. He passed his left hand across his fore- | capable. 
head in a vain effort to recall it, while with his | The last finishing touches had been given 
right he pulled at his trousers as if he thought it | and the speech committed to memory, when the 
might have slipped down into his pocket; but it | faculty notified me, and only a short time before | 
came not. He began again: “I have but one | commencement, that I must select another sub- 
lamp — lamp — lamp—” and then the teacher, | ject; that it was against the policy of the 
amidst roars of laughter from the school, said : university to permit eulogies upon living 
“Come down, Peter; your lamp has gone out.’’ | statesmen! 

Speaking of orations reminds me of a singular | This announcement filled me with consterna- 
experience of my own. During my junior year | tion. To choose another subject seemed impos- 
at the University of Georgia I had the honor of | sible. It was Clay or nothing. Even if a subject 
being selected by the faculty as one of the six could be thought of, the time was too short for 
junior orators for the commencement exercises. | suitable preparation. This theme or utter failure 


Now, as I had imbibed from my father, who | seemed the only alternatives; and yet the faculty | 


was an old-time Whig, an ardent admiration for 
Henry Clay, I prepared for my commencement 
oration an elaborate eulogy upon this great 
Kentuckian, considered by his followers the ideal 
statesman of his day. I had expended upon this 
speech the labor of many days and nights. 


| were relentless. 


| Iam afraid that my grief was not as profound | 
| as it should have been over the death of Henry | 
Clay, which occurred a few days before com- | 
mencement, and just in time to permit the| 





delivery of my eulogy. 
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ASON was forty-five now ; as he lived alone 
J and did his own housework, the boys disre- 
spectfully called him “‘Old Maid Turner,” 
although he was a man of property and of no 
little consequence in his own world. With his 
father’s meekness he had inherited sufficient of 
his mother’s ability—she had been a Collins—to 
make him a valuable man in church and town 
affairs. He had been town treasurer, clerk and 
second selectman; had even represented his town 
at a session of the state legislature, where he 
boarded on a back street and passed wakeful, 
homesick nights. The office of school supervisor 
he had twice declined, remembering that his 
mother—who had brought him up as she would 
have bred a girl had she had one—disapproved of 
school-teachers. As for marrying— with his 
knowledge of domestic matters there was surely 
no reason to thus double his expenses. Jason, 
with all his sterling qualities, was very “‘close.”” 

To-night Jason watched the sky closely as he 
went about his evening work indoors and out. 
“Tt aint exactly that I mind losing the time 
going to Hiram’s funeral,’’ he explained to his 
pet rooster, which followed him about like a 
faithful dog; “I’d be glad to do that much for 
any cousin I’ve got in the world. But funerals 
is a good deal of a strain, first and last. And 
Cousin Andrew Meecham said they was likely 
to be scant of mourners.” 

But ten o’clock of the next forenoon found 
Jason Turner in his shining top-buggy, urging 
his sleek gray horse up the long hill that led 
toward the white meeting-house. It was a long 
drive. Half-way on the journey Jason passed 
the burying-ground, where a heaped mound of 
fresh earth in the corner devoted to the “Pond 
Road” Turners was visible from the road. 

Andrew Meecham met him at the church door 


with a reproachfui look. ‘“You’re late, Jason,” . 


he said. “The remains and his widow arrived 
some time ago, and the elder’s ready to begin. 
There’s no room left among the Turner cousins, 
but you can squeeze into the pew with the family 
if you don’t mind holdin’ one of the children.” 
Jason followed him meekly up the aisle. 

It was no easy matter to balance himself on 
the narrow seat with a squirming four-year-old 
in his lap, and Jason felt his paper collar growing 
limp as the hours wore away. For Elder Tyler 
gave good measure, both in quality and quantity, 
and Hiram Turner had ever been a man to 
demand full value for his money. Moreover, it 
‘was reported that on this occasion the regular 
funeral formula became mixed with a temperance 
lecture the elder had delivered at Hull’s Corner 
the week previous, and he gave his hearers liberal 
extracts from both. 

Then followed long, harrowing charges to the 
widow, warnings to each of the five children 
present, and messages to the two who were left 


at home, after which the elder, wandering off | 


into his last missionary sermon, commended the 
afflicied family to the surviving relatives, ‘“‘more 
especially the dear brother who was to-day 
filling a father’s place toward little Thomas.” 
Jason had not known before what the four-year- 
old’s name might be. 

“Tt is a glorious privilege,”’ the elder continued, 
“to assist in this great work. A work so long 
negl— ahem! so much needed. On you, the 
dearly beloved cousins of poor Hiram, rests the 
heavy burden of the widow and the fatherless. 
To you it is given to supply his loss.” 

He finished at last. The congregation rose to 
its feet while the choir sang a closing hymn, then 
settled back into its seats until the relatives 


should have taken the “last look.” Jason, with | 





HAR rR lL HE’ 


| go to the grave with Elmiry,” Andrew explained. 
“You’re as near relation as any, and bein’ sort 
of a public man so, can kind of represent the 
family best. Long’s there aint much difference 
in ages, we’re plannin’ on havin’ all the carriages 
go first and the open wagons after. You and 
Elmiry can take Tommy, and we'll kind of 
scatter the other four along through the carriages.” 

Jason drew back. He was not unmindful of 





his horse as to standing quietly or “‘whoa back- 
ing,” then tried again. 

“Hiram started haying ?’”’ he asked. 

Elmira buried her face in her handkerchief and 
began to cry. 

The cold shivers crept over Jason. He wished 
himself at home. 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t do that,” he suggested, 
anxiously. 

His companion regained composure with an 
effort. “I hope you don’t mind,” she said in a 
broken voice. “But they’ve all talked around 
every way to keep from speakin’ Hiram’s name. 
It seems good to hear it spoke so natural.” 

There was no lack of conversation after that. 


| The widow talked eagerly of Hiram and the 


children all the way to the burying-ground, 
giving Jason the history of her married life, and 
finishing with particulars of Hiram’s sickness 
and death. They had nearly reached their 
| destination before she came to the subject of the 
funeral. 

“Elder Tyler’s remarks were disappointin’,”’ 
she declared. “He did well by Hiram—I 
won’t say but what he did; but to hear him 
| holdin’ us up as objects of charity! I’d like him 

to know that Hiram’s left us provided for.” 
| Jason listened with approval. He had been a 
little troubled since Elder Tyler’s charge to the 
surviving cousins. ; 

“There’s the farm and two hundred dollars 
besides,” continued the widow, triumphantly. 
Jason looked concerned. Only two hundred! 

“To say nothing of two thousand dollars’ life 
insurance,” went on the widow. . Jason’s look 
brightened ; and at that moment they turned into 
| the small enclosure where generations of Turners 
| had found a quiet resting-place. 

After the funeral the procession broke up, for 
the cousins lived in half a dozen different 
directions. The little widow was transferred to 
a wagon that was “going her way,” and Jason 
pursued his homeward way alone. 

“There hasn’t one of the relations been the 
comfort to me that you have,” Elmira assured 
‘him at parting. “And you a stranger, too, 











“AND KISSED THE BABY TWICE FOR THE SAKE OF BOTH HIS NAMES,”’ 


the implied compliment, but Elder Tyler’s words 
were ringing in his ears. 

“T’m no more relation than the rest,’ he said 
at last. “And I shouldn’t want to seem to be 
assumin’ any responsibility.”’ 

“Not a mite of it,” reassured Andrew, “not 
a mite. We only want to put the best foot 
first.’’ 

So Jason found himself assisting Elmira, 
whom he had never met before, into his carriage. 
She was a quiet little woman with a timid look. 





except for being Hiram’s cousin. I won’t forget 
it, you’ll find I won’i.” 

Jason rode on over the hills toward home, 
feeling a little lonely and depressed by the 
associations of the day. He had known little of 
his cousin Hiram. The Oak Ridge Turners had 
ever held themselves rather above the Pond Road 
Turners, and Jason had an underlying feeling, 
born from his mother’s acts rather than her 
words, that the entire Turner family was inferior 
to the maternal side of his house. 





| Jason had noticed with approval her composure} Then, too, the wide valley that divided Oak 
during the long service. Now she hardly looked | Ridge from Meeting-House Hill turned the tide 
up as Andrew, in his cordial voice, made Jason | of interests in two different directions. The 
“acquainted with the Widow Hiram,”’—there| Pond Road Turners marketed at Meecham’s 
were other Turner relicts among the company,— | Mills; the Oak Ridge Turners at Hull’s Corner. 
and settled wearily back on the cushions with a | The Pond Road Turners worshipped at the Free- 
sigh of relief. Will Baptist meeting-house, where the funeral 
Jason wondered if he ought to try to make | was held. The Oak Ridge Turners were stanch 
talk with her. He twice asked Tommy his | Supporters of the Orthodox Church at Hull’s 
name and age. But Tommy nestled himself | Corner. Yet Jason felt a strange uneasiness as 
between them and went promptly to sleep. They | he thought of Hiram’s family. 
| waited while the long procession formed behind| “Two thousand dollars with the farm ought 
| them ; the silence grew oppressive. Jason began | to do it,” he reflected. “I hope she’s a good 
|to fear lest his companion should think him | manager.” 
} unsocial. ’ | The busy days of haying and harvesting 
“Considerable sickly around now,” he ventured | followed each other in rapid succession. At such 
| at last. The widow started. | times Jason found his capabilities taxed to the 
“Is it?” she asked indifferently. “I hadn’t| utmost to manage affairs indoors and out, and 





some of the other cousins, wandered out to the | noticed.’ Poor soul! one case of sickness had | accomplished it only by employing assistants 


door, where Andrew approached him. 


| absorbed her time and thought. 
““We’ve picked you out as the likeliest one to | 


: | who could board at home. It was not surprising, 
Jason colored, fearing he had opened the | then, that he heard nothing more of the Pond 








at the November election. As he stood on the steps 
of the town house, consulting the memoranda 
he had made for the day’s convenience, and 
crossing out those already attended to, the words 
“Andrew Meecham— Hiram’s folks,” on the 
opposite page caught hiseye. Andrew, who also 
was popular in politics, was easily found, and 
Jason drew him one side to make inquiries. 

“Oh, they’re as well as could be expected,” 
replied Andrew, in the usual formula. “The 
children’s well and the crops turned out fairly, 
considerin’. The widow’s havin’ trouble about 
the insurance, though.” Jason looked concerned, 

“You see,” continued Andrew, with appro- 
priate gestures, ‘‘Hiram’s initials got mixed along 
of their always callin’ him ’Lisha’s Hiram to 
distinguish him from Uncle Joe’s Hiram. And 
so the agent put down his name ’Lisha Hiram 
instead of Hiram Alvirus, as it should have 
been. And the company declines to pay. Some 
advise Hiram’s widow to sue, but I don’t know 
—law’s ticklish stuff for a woman to touch.” 

Jason withdrew a little. “Of course I don’t 
know,” he said indifferently. ‘They seem like 
far-off connection to me. I only wondered how 
they was gettin’ along.” He moved away. 

“Oh, by the way,” called Andrew after him, 
“Elmiry’s changed the baby’s name, and called 
him Jason Hiram, after you and his father. He 
was Guy Rupert before. But she said she felt 
like showin’ you some attention, and she guessed 
the baby could stand it, if it wa’n’t so pretty a 
name. I told her I’d rather have the name of 
Jason Turner on a note than some prettier ones.” 

To Jason’s relief some one claimed Andrew’s 
attention, and the subject dropped from sight. 

It was a hard, old-fashioned winter. The 
snow drifted in huge mounds about the Oak 
Ridge farmhouse, and the road across the valley 
was blocked for weeks. It was not until town 
meeting came again in March that Jason learned 
from Andrew Meecham that Hiram’s widow 
had mortgaged the farm to sue the insuranc: 
company. Later he saw by the County Clarion 
that the case came up at the April term of court 
in Wixville, and was put over until September. 

Spring and summer passed away. Jason 
bought two new cows, and the additional butter 
making absorbed his thoughts to the exclusion of 
minor topics. One day in late September a 
neighbor brought his Clarion from the post-office, 
and he saw that Hiram’s widow had lost her case. 

He threw aside the paper in disgust. “Just 
like a woman!” he grumbled. “No doubt if she’d 
got the money she’d fooled it away.” 

One cold November day two Turner cousins 
from the Mills drove up to Jason’s door. “‘We’ve 
come to see you about Hiram’s folks,” the 
elder explained. “They’re in slim sleddin’, and 
folks don’t know how they’ll get through the 
winter. Oh, yes, we all agree that Elmiry’s 
been terrible foolish, and taken the advice of them 
she’d never ought to listened to. But it’s too late 
now. We’ve been round some among the cousins, 
and they all say something ought to be done. 
There never was a Turner helped by the town 
yet, and though we aint so close bound together 
as some families, still, blood’s a good deal thicker’n 
water. And bein’ as you held a kind of a 
prominent place at the funeral, sittin’ with the 
family and escortin’ the widow to the grave and 
so forth, they all think you’re the likeliest one 
to go ahead ip this matter.” 

“TI didn’t— it wasn’t — it only happened so,” 
declared Jason, in distress. 

“Oh, yes, maybe, but then it kind of made you 
prominent,’ said the younger cousin. “And as 
Andrew Meecham says, you’re used to arrangin’ 
things. They all agree on you. Moreover, the 
widow’s off speakin’ terms with most of us, 
along of our advisin’ her to let lawyers alone.” 

In vain Jason urged that he could do nothing. 
The two callers overruled every objection, and 
finally wringing from him a promise that at 
least he would drive over and see the widow, 
they drove triumphantly away, casting aside all 
further responsibility. 

Jason, after a restless night, started early the 
next morning on his drive to the Pond Road. 
His lips set in lines of unusual firmness as he 
rehearsed the reproaches he meant to heap upon 
the foolish head of his cousin’s widow. But 
when he drove up to the low, red house the little 
woman met him at the door with such evident 
pleasure, and poured forth her story so appeal- 
ingly, that Jason forgot her errors of judgment 
in considering her wrongs. 

The seven children were bright and interesting, 
although laboring under an unhappy combination 
of names—compromises between maternal prefer- 
ences and the demands of worthy relatives. 
Maud Eliza and Rodolphe John, the oldest, 
were twins of thirteen, and the baby, Jason's 
namesake, a chubby little fellow of two years. 

They could stay on the farm until spring, 
Elmira explained. Squire Pettingill would 
foreclose then. But all the money was gone, and 
she had been so wrought up over the case that 
the crops had been sadly neglected. “I’m afraid 
I never was cut out for a manager,” she said, s0 
humbly that Jason could only try to console her. 

After a dinner, the quality of which left no 
doubt as to Elmira’s excellence in the culinary 
department, Jason took his leave, promising to 
seé what could be done — Elmira, like the Turner 
cousins, cheerfully yielding all responsibility into 
his hands. 

Jason was very thoughtful as he drove slowly 
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homeward; and a dozen conflicting emotions |from a long, muddy drive to the Pond Road, 
struggled within him, as he went about doing the | where he had gone for a butter-print Elmira left 
chores and preparing supper. The house seemed behind, saw three teams standing in his yard, 
empty after the chattering brood at Hiram’s. the back of each wagon filled with baggage. 
The table, with its one plate, looked forlorn. He Rodolphe John and Joseph Ethelbert stood on 


got out a jar of preserves and cut some cheese to the door-step, while a carriage containing his 


ante he rose and placed another chair opposite | from an opposite direction. 
his own, to see how it would look. | Jason drove into his yard, wondering. The 
Jason Turner passed another restless night. wonder mingled with dismay as his wife came 
Rising early in the gray November morning he rushing to the door. “O Jason, they’re all 
lighted a fire, and then, lamp in hand, went here!” she cried, embracing Luella Sophia. 
slowly through the house, pausing thoughtfully | “And every one of them delighted with their 
in every room. Coming back to the kitchen he | new home! Isn’t it nice?” 
sat by the fire and meditated. | The cousin who had brought Luella greeted 
He started to his feet at last, bringing his hand | Jason warmly. “This is downright generous of 
down heavily on the table. “I aint a-goin’ to you, Jason,” he said. “Not but what we’d been 
do it!” he declared, aloud. “I’m willin’ to take glad to keep Luelly. We was gettin’ attached to 
the responsibility of the widow. Maybe I’m her. But of course when her mother wrote for | 
under some obligation to the baby, seein’s he’s | her to come home, we see ’twas best for the 
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ive it a more festive appearance. After he was youngest stepdaughter was coming up the hill 
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there is, and sharpenin’ them up to do His will.” | “You seemed so queer. Didn’t you mean for 
The evening song of the frogs floated up from | them to come ?” 

the meadow as Jason Turner went back down! And Jason Turner, looking down upon her 

the hill, leaving his old inner self up there against | with a smile, told the first and last untruth of his 

the dead tree. Elmira met him at the door, an | life. 

anxious look on her face. | “Certain, Elmiry,” he said, in a firm voice. 
“Ts there anything wrong, Jason ?’’ she asked. | “Certain, I meant for them all to come.” 














I.—The Predicament of Pete Osborne. 





named for me. That’s the widow and the 
fatherless. There aint any place in the Bible 
where it says seven fatherless to one man.” 

He removed the chair from the other side of 
the table, and set it against the wall with a sigh, 
as he went about his work. But all day long he 
was strangely quiet, and thoughts put resolutely 
out of mind kept surging back. 

Two days later Jason, in fur coat and mittens, 
might have been seen rattling over the frozen 
roads, from one to another abode of the more 
wealthy Turner cousins, a list of Hiram’s seven 
children handy in his coat pocket. At each place 
he made known his business promptly. 

“The whole responsibility of Hiram’s folks 
has been forced onto me,” he declared, “and 
though I aint a mite beholden, I’m willin’ to 
look after two of the family and see that they’re 
provided for, if some of you'll undertake the 
rest.” Which was certainly generous, as all the 
Turners agreed, remarking one to another that 
Jason was some Turner, after all. 

It was all arranged with little difficulty. There 
were those among the cousins who were childless 
or whose children had grown up and gone from 
home. Two families who lived at Hull’s Corner 
near the academy agreed to take the twins, that 
they might be near each other and have educa- 
tional advantages. The four next younger were 
well provided for in other places. 

“All right,” said Jason, as he crossed out 
Joseph Ethelbert’s name. ‘“That’s all but the 
widow and the baby, and according to my agree- 
ment, I’ll see they don’t come to want.”’ 

The next day came the less pleasant task of 
explaining the arrangement to Mrs. Hiram. She 
grew a little pale, and a look of deep pathos came 
into her eyes when she understood that her 
family must be separated one from another, but 
she meekly acquiesced in whatever Cousin Jason 
thought best ; and three weeks later the children 
were all settled in their new homes. It had been 
thought best that Elmira and the baby remain at 
home until the mortgage was foreclosed. 

“Then I can get a room at the Mills and take 


in sewing,”’ Elmira explained. “But I’d like to| nice! I’m making gingerbread now for supper. | 


stay on the farm as long as I can.” 

So Jason, true to his word, brought them beef 
and pork, apples and potatoes. He also gave 
valuable advice in disposing of the stock and 

_farming tools, and by shrewd management with 
Squire Pettingill saved a few hundred dollars 
from the farm. This he deposited in the savings- 
bank for Jason Hiram. “ ’T will go quite a 
ways towards bringin’ him up,” he said. 

The little widow looked troubled. “Seems ’s 
if they all ought to have a little of it,” she said, 
wistfully. But Jason insisted that the baby | 
needed it most. 

The business was all settled, the household 
furniture partly packed, and Elmira was looking 
for a room, when, on the first day of April, Jason 
went down in his best black coat,.and made 
Hiram’s widow the offer of his heart and hand. | 

She listened in a flutter of surprise. “I never | 
thought of marryin’ again,” she declared again 
and again. But after she had shed a few quiet | 
tears to Hiram’s memory, and kissed the baby | 
twice for the sake of both his names, she | 
acknowledged to Jason that she thought better | 
of him than any man she knew, and not one of | 
Hiram’s relatives seemed so much like own folks. | 

There was a quiet little wedding at the red 
farmhouse, in the midst of packing-boxes and | 
disorder ; and none of the Turner cousins knew | 
until it was all over. Elmira had wistfully | 
suggested having the children present, but Jason | 
objected. “’Twouldn’t be worth while,” he | 
declared. “After it’s all over you can write and | 
tell ‘em about it.” 

Jason himself felt well satisfied as he assisted 
his new possessions from the wagon at his own 
door ; and he went about stabling the horse while | 
Elmira prepared supper, feeling proud of his own 
acute management. He had performed his part 
of the agreement, secured a wife, and provided 
for her children without expense to himself. 
The money in the bank would provide clothes | 
and schooling for the baby. “And I won’t| 
begrudge him his board and keep,” decided | 
Jason, generously. 

It was pleasant to sit opposite Elmira, with 
Jason Hiram perched in his high chair at one 
side. Jason wondered he had borne his lonely 
life so long. Elmira had lighted a fire in the 

long-closed sitting-room, and after supper Jason 
Tead his paper before it, while his wife sat near 
him, writing the children of her marriage. 
It was three days later that Jason, returning | 





family to be together.” The other cousins 
| erowded about to shake hands before leaving. 
| “*Taint any surprise to me,” asserted Cousin 
| Bethuel Turner’s wife. “I thought of this very 


| thing when you was a-sittin’ there holdin’ Tommy | 
| able men in the “underground” department of the 
speechless, entered the house. | 


| at Hiram’s funeral.” 

Jason, still 

| From the sitting-room came a clatter of childish 

| voices. His wife called to him from the pantry. 
“OQ Jason dear, I’m so happy!’ she said with 

| Shining eyes. “And the children think you’re so 



























“*HE SQUEEZED TIGHTER 
AGAINST THE WALL AND FLOOR.” 


They all like warm gingerbread and milk.’’ 

Jason mentally calculated the difference in the 
next churning as he went out through the shed. 
Rodolphe John was vigorously splitting kindling- 
wood. “This is a mighty good axe!’’ he said, | 
throwing Jason a bright look as he passed. 

Jason, still silent, went across the garden into 
the orchard. At the upper end near the wall he | 
seated himself on a huge stone, his elbows on | 
his knees, and dropped his chin into his hands. 
“Well, I snum!”’ he said. 

Then all at once, mingling with his chagrin, 
came a revulsion of feeling that overwhelmed | 
him with self-contempt. He looked out over the | 
broad acres that were his by inheritance,—the | 
woodland, the rich meadows,—then turned his 
thoughts in upon himself. 

“Jason Turner,” he said, taking out his inner | 
self as it were, and arraigning it for judgment 
against the trunk of a gnarled old tree, “do you 
know what you’re a-doin’? You’rea-begrudgin’ | 
them seven children the supper they’re a-goin’ to 
eat to-night. That’s what you’re a-doin’. And | 
the way your face is set, you'll go on begrudgin’ | 
’em food and clothes, and your little dried-up | 
soul ‘Il keep on shrivellin’. Pretty sort of a | 
Christian you be, aint you? Believe in foreordi- 
nation, do you? Then maybe you'll take stock | 
in the idea that this farm’s been foreordained 
through all the ages to make a home for Hiram’s | 
wife and children. More’n that, they aint | 
Hiram’s wife and children, Jason Turner. | 
They’re your wife and children. 

“S’posin’,” he went on, “that was jest the sort | 
of family you was intended to raise up for | 
yourself, if your low-down Collins stinginess | 
hadn’t interfered! There ’tis again—layin’ it | 
off onto the Collinses, when it’s your own | 
personal meanness that’s been tryin’ to frustrate | 
the Lord’s plans. But He has a way of gettin’ | 
around such fellows as you and comin’ at you 
where you least expect. And maybe doin’ 
somebody else a good turn while He’s at it. 
Know something of Scripture, do you? P’r’aps | 
you'll remember Him givin’ a command about 
feedin’ His lambs to jest such another mean- 
spirited critter as you be—ready enough to cry 
‘Lord ! Lord !’ when the waters was openin’ under 
him, and forgettin’ all about it when ‘twas his 
turn to doa favor. And maybe you aint forgot 
that divine grace was equal to expandin’ that 
little wabblin’ soul into a saint. Seems ’s if He 
jest takes delight in pickin’ out the poorest toals 





ETE OSBORNE is something over six feet 
Pp and nothing under two hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, and one would have thought his 
size was against him in manhole work. But for 
all that, his dexterity with a cloth pad and a ladle 
of melted solder made him one of the most valu- 


Chicago Telephone Company. 

One day, not very long ago, Pete and his helper, 
armed with a full outfit of splicing and plumbing 
tools, went into the manhole at the intersec- 
tion of Clinton and Harrison Streets. They 

had an involved splicing job to do, with 
enough cables and wires in the way to make 
the work difficult. 

Telephone manholes are little rooms framed | 
with iron and walled with brick, built under 
the pavements of the streets. They are out 
near the centres of the crossings. Most of 

them are six or seven feet deep 
and from three to ten feet 
square, according to their im- 
portance and the room which 
could be used in building them. 
They have rectangular open- 
ings level with the pav- 
ing, usually about three 
feet in longest dimen- | 
sion. Iron covers fit 
over these, but are 
removed when access to 
the manholes is desired. 

The manhole at Harri- 

son and Clinton Streets 

is smaller than the 
average. 






Big Pete squeezed through the opening at the 
top of the manhole, swung himself down to the | 
bottom, and cast about for some means to make | 
himself comfortable during his long task. He| 
found that the ends of the cables to be spliced | 
were long enough to reach well over to one side 


| of the cramped space, and so he settled himself 


on a low box in a corner, with his big legs 
stretched out under the old cables. This chance | 
disposition of himself, due to his size, undoubtedly 
saved his life. 

When he was well settled, his helper lowered 
the tools and soldering outfit, and Osborne went 
to work at the monotonous task of splicing a 
telephone cable. 

It was getting close to twelve o’clock, and | 
Osborne was casting glances of considerable sat- 


| isfaction toward the outlines of the fat lunch-can 


standing at the opposite side of the manhole, 
when his helper discovered that they were nearly 
out of splicing-tape. There was just about time 
to go to headquarters and back before noon, and | 
off the helper started. 
Osborne had completed a splice of two cables, 
all except the lead outside covering.. He slipped | 
the loose lead sleeve down over the new joint, 
and scraped its edges bright. Then he shifted | 
the pot of melted solder, with its roaring gasoline 
torch under it, toa more convenient position on 
the cables in front of him, and reached over to his | 
tool-bag for one of the little black silk pads used 
by plumbers in wiping a joint. The pad was 
hard to find. Osborne stretched out along the 


| floor at full length and fumbled among his tools | 


in search of it. 

There was a shout outside on the street, the | 
crash of a wagon breaking and the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs striking hard and slipping on the 
pavement and manhole cover above. Osborne, 
as he looked up, saw a horse’s body over the 
opening above him, and a pair of steel-shod hoofs 
struggling wildly for a footing. Then there was 
a resounding thump on the manhole top, and the 
daylight was shut out. 

Something striking the cables within six inches 
of his head, knocked his gasoline torch over 


|and splashed melted solder against the side of 


the manhole. Afterward came a kicking and 
commotion among the big cables, and the wall of 
the manhole a few inches above his head was 
struck heavily several times. 

Osborne ducked instinctively and flattened | 
himself down along the bottom of the manhole. | 
By the light of his overturned torch, sputtering 


and flaring and threatening to explode, he could 
see the hind quarters of a horse above him, with 
wicked hoofs kicking vainly and wildly among 
the cables in an endeavor to get a foothold. Big 
as Osborne was, he found he had still a foot to 
spare below these kicking heels—but only a foot. 
So he squeezed tighter against the wall and floor 
and waited for help. 

But help was slow in coming. The horse’s 
kicking quieted to a spasmodic effort now and 
then, but his position did not change. In the 
meantime the gasoline torch began to grow dan- 
gerous. Osborne summed up the situation and 
decided that an effort must be made to reach the 
torch, even at the risk of a crushed skull. He 
felt around for some means of help. 

Lying in the corner near his feet was a bundle 
of the short pieces of gas-pipe used to push a rope 
through the conduits from one manhole to another. 
Osborne worked with his feet until he had pushed 
the bunch within reach of his hands. Then he 
pulled two pieces of the pipe from the bundle 
and screwed them together. This sort of thing 
is hard work when you are lying flat on your 
stomach. Poking along the floor under the cables, 
Osborne succeeded in reaching the torch with his 
gas-pipe. After a lot of pushing and twisting, 
he turned it up straight and out of danger. As 
it righted, it gave a splutter and went out. 

The hole was dark, except for a little streak of 
light that came in beside the horse’s leg. Osborne 
heard men shouting on the street above, and 
supposed they were calling to him. So he 
shouted back that he was all right, but decidedly 
uncomfortable. He knew they were trying to 
lift the horse’s hind quarters out of the hole, by 
the actions of the animal’sheels every few minutes, 
but they were evidently havmg poor success. 

As the time slipped away Osborne grew 
hungry. He put his jointed gas-pipe into use 
again, and after considerable fishing, carried on 
by the light of matches he found in his pockets, 
he succeeded in getting his lunch-can within 
reach. That kept him interested for some 
time afterward. In telling about his experience 
recently, he declared one of the most vivid 
recollections of the whole affair was the time he 
had in his prostrate position trying to drink cold 
coffee out of his lunch-can. After the lunch was 
done he waited—it seemed for years. 

In the meantime there had been a lively 
performance on the street. The owner of the 
horse, Osborne’s helper, and several policemen 
did their best to extricate the animal from his 
curious position. Aided by a dozen spectators, 
they first unhitched the broken wagon and 
undertook to lift the animal up by his harness. 
Failing to make any sort of success at this, they 
secured a plank and slid it under the beast, 
and then all lifted together. Again they failed 
completely. 

The next trial was with a rope and a team of 
horses attached to a passing wagon. This also 
proved a poor venture. At last, in desperation, 
after forty minutes’ hard work, one of the 
policemen turned in a firealarm. By that time 
there was a huge crowd gathered at the corner, 
looking on. 

The fire department has many curious calls in 
Chicago, but few more novel than this. When 
the crew of the hook-and-ladder truck had their 
laugh out, they tackled the problem. Two 
short ladders were raised to form an improvised 
derrick, and a block and tackle rigged to them. 
A heavy rope was passed under the horse and 
made fast to the tackle. Then a dozen men 
pulled on the rope at once. 

The ladders creaked, bent and seemed on the 
verge of breaking, but held. Slowly the horse 
was lifted bodily out of the hole, the animal 
keeping as quiet as if he knew they were trying 
to help him. When he put his feet on the street 
he was found, beyond a few scraped places, to 
be uninjured. 

A cheer went up from the crowd when the 
animal’s heels were followed out of the hole by 
the round face of “Big Pete’’ Osborne, chief 
actor in one of the most curious adventures that 
ever befell a Chicago lineman. 


SAMUEL S. SHERMAN. 
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Current Topics. 


Géneral John B. Gordon of Georgia, the 
distinguished Southern soldier, ex-Governor of 
his native state and ex-Senator of the United 
States, contributes to this number an agreeab! 
article descriptive of “BoyYHOooD IN THE 
Soutu,” in the days before the Civil War. 
Humorous, anecdotal, a true picture of an 
interesting time now past, the paper is one that 
the reader should not overlook. 

The complaints of “bad meat’’ which come 
from British troops in South Africa, have a sound 
as familiar as it is unmusical. As the supply is 
drawn from Austraila and Canada, as well as 
from the United States, we may hope for a 
division of the responsibility. 

Count von Biilow, Minister of Foreign | 
Affairs, lays down the law for Germany respect- | 
ing its relations to other nations: “We must not | 
draw too close to any foreign land.”” Americans 
will continue to accept Washington’s more felic- 
itous counsel to avoid entangling alliances. 

A witty American mother, who has 
been following the government investigations 
into food adulterations, recently heard politics 
defined as something outside the house. “Politics 
affects the quality of almost everything we eat 
and wear,” she replied. “It even determines the | 
purity of the city’s milk supply. Instead of 
being outside the house, it is actually inside the 
baby!” 


“I intend to get rich,’’ asserted a little 
farm boy nearly ninety years ago. Since that 
day he laid out eighty prosperous towns in the 
West, was connected with twenty railroads, gave 
to schools, churches and charities over a million 
dollars, and died, a few weeks ago, a multimil- 
lionaire and almost a centenarian. Few boys 
who read this brief epitome can have so unprom- 
ising a beginning. How many will climb as 
high and as honorably as did John I. Blair? 

Commissioner Wright has shown an 
impossible it would have been to supply the | 
comforts and commodities required by the modern | 
world without the general use of machinery. Yet | 
the displacement of labor by machinery is only | 
transient. While our population has doubled in 
thirty years, the proportion of the population 
engaged in lucrative occupations has nearly 
trebled. The coming of railroads in place of 
stage-coaches has created employment for eight 
hundred thousand men, and the demand for 
horses has steadily increased. 





‘ The first time I met her,” says a friend 
of the late Lady Salisbury, “she scarcely looked 
at me, and I went away and disliked her for 
seven years. The second time I had a like 
experience, and disliked her for seven years 
more. The third time I found her alone, had a 
two hours’ talk with her, and loved her forever 
after.” The experience is not unique. Many of 
the persons who are best worth knowing have 
to be sought out and cultivated with tact and 
patience; and so it is with many of the most 
precious truths in nature and art. First impres- 
sions are often lasting, but they are often 
incorrect; unjust to the one of whom they are 
formed, and worse than unprofitable to the one 
who forms them. 2 


The man who says, “I don’t pretend to be 
honest; no man is, and a lawyer cannot be,”’— 
as a lawyer was recently reported es saying,— 
does injustice both to himself and to his fellows. 
He is doubtless himself honest in his declaration 
concerning himself, if in nothing else. But to 
say that no lawyer can be honest is to malign a 
noble profession whose surest basis of success is 
honesty, and to say no man is honest is a libel 
upon the human race. If men—the majority of 
men—were not honest, the world would not and 
could not be growing better, as it is to-day. 
There is much hypocrisy, pretending to be better 
than it is. There is probably more cynicism, 
pretending that the world is worse than it is. 
There is, most of all, simple truth and honesty. 

The women of Britain and of the Transvaal, 
whose kindred are at deadly strife with each 
other, are one in their mutual sorrows and 
harrowing anxieties; but the Boer women are 
exposed to miseries and dreadful apprehensions 
peculiarly their own. In the absence of their 
natural protectors, the haunting horror of an 
uprising of the blacks has transformed the iso- | 
lated homestexds of the Transvaal into fortified | 





blockhouses, whose defenders are the house- | twenty-five per cent. assessment from the wages | gation of this great waterway along which so 
mothers and their children. Nor will these | of the workmen in its employ, whether the men | important a part of the food supply of the nations | 


desperate mothers and their devoted children— | 
numerous, as is the wont in Boer homes—prove | 
foes to be despised. The girls are as expert as 
the boys in the use of the rifle. Travellers say 
that it is no unusual thing to meet them in the | 
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| and in former troublous days, the mothers have 
fought beside husbands and brothers from behind 
many a beleaguered laager. 


The World’s Congress of deaf-mutes and 
their educators, which is to be held in Paris 
| during the World’s Fair of 1900, will be the first 
of its kind in history. It will also be one of the 
most noteworthy exhibits of humane progress 
| made at the great fair. In no respect does the 
| present age show progress over the past, even 
| the recent past, more than in the increase of 
| loving care bestowed upon the infirm and unfor- 
tunate. Not many years ago life was a living 
| death and a lasting torment to the deaf, dumb 
and blind, as well as to those suffering other 
| infirmities. Now it is made not only tolerable 
| but enjoyable, to such a degree that the unfortu- 
| nate scarcely realize their misfortunes. 
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FRIEND OF THE SLEEPLESS. 


He gives His angels charge of those who sleep, 
But He Himself watches with those who wake. 


Ugo Bassi. 
ec ae 


Daniel Sharp Ford. 


HE readers of The Companion have lost 
an old and true friend in the death of the 
great and good man whose name heads 
| this article. Although most of‘them never before 
| saw the name,—for it is now printed in The 
| Companion for the first time,—he has been for 
forty-two years its editor-in-chief and publisher. 
Mr. Ford died at his home in Boston on the 
morning of December 24, 1899, in the seventy- 





eighth year of his age. We must postpone to | 
| another occasion a full accoynt of one of the most 


active and beneficent lives with which the good 
God has blessed this generation of men. 

At this time we only record the death of one 
who was beloved and revered by all who were 
associated with him, in the conduct of this paper, 
in the countless enterprises for the relief and 
well-being of others in which his soul delighted, 
and in all the relations of life. 

The Companion was dearer to him than the 
apple of his eye. He had caused it to grow from 
a local paper of narrow scope and limited ciren- 
lation to the great institution it is. He watched 
over it with more than the jealous care of a 
mother for a darling daughter. He laid its 
foundations deep. He built it to endure. Two 
thoughts were ever in his mind—to keep The 
Companion pure and wholesome, and to organize 
it in every department so that—when he should 
be taken—the structure, to the building of 
which he gave his life, should stand secure and 
unchanged. 

Gifted with a broad mind, a quick intuition, a 
conscience as pure as a child’s, a sympathy that 
embraced every living creature, and an unwearied 
industry, he has left behind him a monument 
which all the world can see and admire; but in 
the hearts of his associates he has left a void 


| which nothing can fill. 


A Moral Victory. 


OR a month after the recent election, the 
F State of Kentucky was the scene of a 

great political temptation. A law enacted 
by the last legislature had put the entire election 
machinery under the control of the Democratic 
party. The originator of the law was Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor. The campaign 
was bitter, and the result of the election was in 
doubt. The Republican candidate had a small 
plurality on the face of the returns, but technical 
points were raised against the counting of votes 
in certain Republican districts. Democratic offi- 
cials in these districts had the power to throw 
out Republican votes, and were urged to do so, 
as a duty which they owed their party. But 
they refused to be governed by partisanship. 

The circuit judges in five contested districts 
were all Democrats, but they decided in favor of 
the Republican candidate. One case was carried 
to the supreme court. All the judges were 
Democrats, and one of them had been a member 
of the Democratic committee, but they decided 
for the Republicans. Finally, the state election 
commissioners, all of whom were Democrats, 
gave the certificate of election to the Republican 
candidate by a vote of two to one. 

It may be said that these men did only their 
duty, but they did it under trying circumstances, 
and at the risk of their own political future; and 
even from the lowest point of view, they served 
their party better than if they had given it an 
office to which its claim was, to say the least, 
doubtful. 
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Industrial Fair Play. 


ECENTLY the president of a labor union 
in one of the Middle States ordered a 
manufacturing firm to deduct the union’s 





liked it or not. 
The firm refused to comply, on the ground 


Thereupon the president declared the factory 
non-union, and ordered the men out. They 


action was unjust, and that they would remain 
at work. 

The economic condition of laboring men under 
| the competitive system of industry necessitated 
the formation of labor unions for self-protection. 
This is conceded now by almost all intelligent, 
certainly by all fair-minded, people. The labor 
unions have served a larger purpose than that of 
defence against the encroachments of capital; 
they have been educational in a high degree, 
promoting intelligence among the members and 
giving them a valuable practical training in 
parliamentary law and debate. 

But preéminently they have developed in 
workingmen capacity to organize and to codp- 
erate with one another for common ends. They 
have laid hold of the sentiment of loyalty and 
obedience to a leader, and by it have made 
themselves more compact and more efficient in 
securing their rights. 

Yet sometimes the unions have become instru- 
ments of injustice, both to employers and to 
employés, by a too ready subserviency to the 
opinion and will of a leader. The case cited 
above is an instructive and refreshing example of 
independent thought and sound conservatism in 
action on the part of the rank and file. 

Important as are obedience and discipline, they 
must not be carned to the point where they sup- 
press individual judgment and destroy liberty. 
Nothing is ever gained for the cause of labor by 
injustice. Fair play appeals to all classes, and 
strengthens the union which practises it. The 
present instance emphasizes the need of a lead- 
ership that has good sense and a clear instinct 
for justice to all, and thus illustrates the true 
democracy of labor. 
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REMORSE. 


For sorrow tracketh wrong 
As echo follows song, 


Harriet Martineau. 
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The “Cherokee Strip.” 


HE main aisle of the national House of 

Representatives, as might be supposed, 

divides that chamber into halves. One 
side, on the Speaker’s right, is occupied by the 
Democrats, the other side by the Republicans. 

If the two parties had an equal number of 
members this arrangement would be complete, 
but as one party is usually larger than the other 
a few of its men have to sit on the minority side. 
One would at first suppose that each party would 
begin at the extreme of its side of the house and 
fill in toward the middle, the party that had a 
majority running over the main aisle as much as 
was necessary. But this is not the way it is 
done. 

Each party desires to hold its position of 


the “overflow” of the majority have to go over to 
the extreme seats on the minority side. If the 
Democrats, for example, should have two hundred 
and twenty-five members of a House of three 
hundred and sixty, about forty-five of their 
number would take seats on the extreme left of 
the Speaker. 

In the present Congress, a few Republicans 
are seated at the Speaker’s extreme right. 
Whether it is on, the left or the right, the row 
of seats is called the “Cherokee Strip;” and 
members who are so unfortunate as to get into 
it, speak of being “over in the strip.’’ And yet, 


ship of the House always goes with it. 


——— +e. 


Deepening Lake Erie. 


HE commerce of the Great Lakes is so vast 
that the lake waterway has become almost 
as important as the path across the Atlantic. 

In the lake navigation season of 1899, more than 
eighty million bushels of grain, nearly seven 
million barrels of flour, thirteen million tons of 
iron and a billion feet of lumber passed through 


East and Europe. 

Practically all this traffic, and an additional 
amount from Lakes Michigan and Huron, pass 
through Lake Erie. Erie is the shallowest of all 
the lakes, and the fact is apparent that its level 
is lower than it was formerly. The possibility of 
its falling still more, as a result of the diversion 
of some of the water of Lake Michigan through 
the great drainage canal from Chicago to the 
basin of the Mississippi, leads to an appre- 
hension that sooner or later the effect will be 
harmful. 

Now a project has been devised, and a bill 
introduced in Congress to carry it into effect, to 
meet the diminution of the water of Lake Erie 
by constructing a dam in the Niagara River near 
Buffalo, and raising the level of Lake Erie by 
about three feet. Such a dam would deepen the 
| water of the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and 
| would render more secure and easy the navi- 





| is borne. 


parliamentary vantage on the main aisle, and so 


any party likes to own this strip. The Speaker- | 


the Sault Sainte Marie Canal, bound toward the | 
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consider the matfer, decided that the president’s | well as for the reason that great public enterprises 


| always move slowly, the conversion of Lake Erie 
into a vast mill-pond will probably be deferred 
for a long period. 
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Saving the Outcasts. 


66 OT bean soup for two cents! A night’s 
lodging for ten cents! A breakfast of 
eggs, biscuit and cereal coffee at cost!” 

Such is the prospect held out to the homeless 

wanderer on the streets of Portland, as he stops 

in -front of the three-story building which has 
been fitted and furnished for him by the Open- 

Door Mission. 

When he enters, he finds a human welcome, a 
free reading-room, and a bath-tub, where he may 
get rid of the grime of the world before he 
stretches himself between the clean sheets, to 
awake among friends. If he really has no money, 
there are citizens who carry in their pockets 
tickets for lunch or lodging, which they have 
bought to give away to just such needy applicants 
as he is. 

Similar provisions are now made in many 
American cities. Indeed, this has become one 
department of the work of the Salvation Army, 
whose agents seem to be on the hunt for stragglers 
in the highways and hedges. They are not 
regarded as cases for close cross-questioning or 
examination in advance. The first thing is to 
feed the hungry, and put the wretched at their 
ease. Then having made the uncomfortable 
comfortable with some practical assurance of 
good-will and sympathy, the message of humanity 
may reach some soft place in the heart. 

As palliation for one form of misery, all this is 
very lovely. But the work of prevention makes 
the stronger appeal; it is a form of charity that 
calls for broader wisdom and deeper devotion. 
To “mend the hole in the public bridge” is a 
more effective kindness than to fish out now and 
then a drowning passenger. 





* 
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The Young Housekeeper. 


* MMA always apologizes because she has 

FE no curtains at her windows; she wastes 

enough at the table to buy them.” 

“Why do I need to keep brushing my trousers?” 
inquired the same guest of his wife some hours 
later. 

“Emma’s carpets are not swept,” was her 
laconic reply. 

“IT thought eggs were easy of digestion,’ the 
gentleman broke forth again. “‘Had we anything 
else for breakfast?” 

“Nothing; but an egg cooked at a high temper- 
ature is enough to make a well man ill. Emma 
| is a dear child, but a pathetic housekeeper.” 

So are thousands of other women, all pathetic 
| housekeepers, coming late, if ever, into an inheri- 
| tance rightfully theirs from girlhood. The wise 
| mother rotates certain domestic duties among her 
daughters, teaching them the care of rooms, the 
direction of servants, the intricacies of marketing 
and cookery, so that when the reins fall into their 
hands they may drive with safety. 

Emma, unfortunately, had no such training. 
Fresh from college, accomplished, attractive, she 
soon entered upon the dream of love. 

“I cannot cook, and I do not want to learn,” 





tions as a wife. 

“We shall keep a cook,” was the cheerful reply, 
“and I can make coffee myself,” with which 
artless equipment the housekeeping began. 

Slowly and painfully Emma is picking her way 
through the consequent disasters. She no longer 
orders spices by the peck or hams by the dozen. 
She has learned with a shock that half the illness, 
crime and insanity of society is due to avoidable 
errors of diet; and that the reputation, happiness, 
intellect and health of her family depend upon 
her management of affairs. Wisely she has 
resolved to study them with the same assiduity 
she formerly gave to mathematics and science, 
| that in the end, although it take months or years, 
the problems shall be solved. 


a> 


A Peaceful “ War-Dance.” 
er men often have their amusing little- 





nesses. Jean Frangois Raffaélli, a warm 
admirer and personal intimate of Alphonse 
| Daudet, the distinguished French novelist, has 
| recently related some of the half-childish traits of 
temperament which characterized his famous 
friend; and has related them, not in the spirit of 
hard criticism, but of that affectionate laughter 
with which we view the foibles of those who are 
dear to us. 

Gentle and winning as Daudet was in his ordi- 
nary manners, he had, nevertheless, the hot temper 
of the true Provengal, together with a touch of that 
same vanity which he so comically depicted in 
“Tartarin of Tarascon.” He did not like to be 
crossed; he disliked still more to be excelled. 

Previous to their meeting he had aroused the 
indignation of Raffaélli, an artist to whom his art 
was sacred, by strictures upon painting, which 
the novelist’s near-sightedness rendered him 
incompetent to judge. Raffaélli was ten years 
Daudet’s junior, and stood in much awe of the 
novelist’s fame and brilliant personality. He «id 





| not dare openly to resent the criticisms, but on 


the very night when he and Daudet were intro- 
duced, he found a way to “get even.” 

It was at the house of their common friend, tle 
artist Nittis, who, for a jest, had called in from 


But to raise the level of Lake Erie means to | *€ Street a strolling band of Italian musicians, 
that it had not the right to enforce the assessment. | flood lands along its shores. It means to flood | “i” harps and violins. 


| certain Canadian lands, as well as American; and 
| this would necessitate international arrangement 


open velds, gun on shoulder, in pursuit of game, | refused to strike, and at a meeting called to| and costly compensation. For this reason, as 


“A barbarous concert was organized on the 
spot,” records Raffaélli, “further supplemented 
by a tarantella which Nittis told them to play, 
and started to dance himself. ‘Come on, Daudet!’ 





she said, honestly proclaiming her disqualifica- , 
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ne called out. ‘Dance a tarantella!’ And Daudet 
tried to do it, but finding he was not succeeding 
to his satisfaction, he soon withdrew, exclaiming, 
‘{t is impossible to dance; those people don’t 
keep time!’ 

“My hour of vengeance had come! ‘They don’t 
keep time? I cried. ‘Why, Daudet, you have 
made a mistake! See here!’ and with that I 
threw myself into the measure, and carried away 
py a mixture of anger and excitement, I managed, 
it seems, to achieve such prodigies of lightness, of 
grace and activity, that every one present wanted 
to know if Vestris himself had not given me 

2ssons. 

4 “I had triumphed at last; but Daudet, pale | 
with passion, brusquely turned his back on the 
presumptuous young man who had thus defied 
him, and for long years to come we met without 
speaking to one another. With his usual acute- 
ness, Daudet had at once seized upon the hidden | 
significance of that dance, which from my point of | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Down in them as Near as they can.” It was also 
decreed that Joseph Whiting should set the tunes 
in the church. 

It was believed that this vote would restore 
harmony in the services, but it was found that 
Brother David Pond, who objected to the leader- 
ship of Brother Joseph Whiting, had a way of his 
own of destroying harmony. He sang off the 
pitch given by Brother Whiting. For this he was 
duly “‘church-mauled.” 

The record shows that the church arraigned 
Brother Pond for “striking into a Pitch of the 
Tune on February the 18th, in the year 1739, in the 
Publick Worship, in the Forenoon, raised above 
what was Set.” The question being put whether 


| the church “apprehends this our Brother David 


Pond’s so doing to be disorderly,” it was decided 
in the affirmative, and David Pond was suspended 
from his membership in the chureh. This sus- 
pension continued for thirteen years, when he 
returned, duly penitent, and was forgiven and 


view was a war-dance—war open and declared taken back into the church. 


* 


between him and me!” as 

Although this was searcely a promising begin- 
ning, the two men eventually became firm friends, 
and fifteen years later laughed together over the 
incident. 


=? 


WOMEN SOLDIERS. 
Among professions open to women that of the 
soldier is not usually mentioned. Neverthéless 
the women of many of the royal families hold 








Not long afterward the church was provided 
with a pitch-pipe, and for fifty years at least this 
mechanical device fixed the pitch at which the 
people sang their psalms, without the necessity 
of depending on a human and possibly fallible 
throat. 


GIVING THE LIE IN PERSIA. 


The giving of the lie is no insult in Persia; 
among the natives a common expression is, “You 
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For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use | 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Ade. 
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military rank in the armies of their respective | are lying,” says Doctor Wills in “The Land of 
countries. Some of the royal ladies give no little | the Lion and Sun.” After a time one learns 
time and attention to their military duties. The | mentally to discount the statements made by the 
German Empress is a col 1 of a regi t of | natives, and habit generally enables one to do it 
cuirassiers, and sometimes in her capacity of | correctly. All ranks of society exaggerate and 
commander rides at the head of her regiment and | draw the long bow; a curious instance of this 





By a mistake on our part WE! BRYANT & STRATTON, 101 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
advertised our 1900 Calendar in “The | 
Youth’s Companion” after the edi-| 
tion was exhausted. We regret the! 
fact very much and are sorry to) 
disappoint our friends, but requests 
were larger by many thousands than | 
we had expected. 

We shall at once return the stamps 
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salutes the emperor as she passes him. 
The Empress Frederick commanded the Eight- | 
eenth Infantry and the Hussar Regiment, “Kais- 
erin” Number Two. If Queen Victoria chose, she, 
wo, might ride at the head of a German troop 
known as the Victoria Regiment of the Guards. 


Besides these members of the emperor’s own | § 


family, there are other royal women who may | 


| with the kin 
and priests 

| his exploits in hunting the antelope the previous 
| day, and 
| Of ahu when riding a very restive 


| occurred in Shiraz. 


Doctor Wills relates that he was conversing 
Fe son, and a large circle of courtiers 
lled the room. The prince narrated 
avely stated that while pereulss a pair 
10rse his head- 

tall broke. 
“What should you have done, doctor?” asked 


| the prince. 


serve inthe German army. Queen Margherita of| “I should have tried to stick on as long as the 


Italy, the Tsaritsa of Russia and the Hereditary | groun 


Princess of Saxe-Meiningen are all officers. There | 
may also be mentioned the Princess Royal of 


‘hh 


d was good, and expecting-an accident, have 
awaited it.” 

“Ah, that was because you were not a prince,” 
e said. “I leant forward, and unclasping my 


Greece, the sister of the empress, and the Duchess | belt, placed it in the horse’s mouth as a bridle 


of Connaught. Several other royal ladies, includ- 
ing the Grand Duchess Victoria of Hesse and the 
dowager queen of the Netherlands, also hold | 
command in the German aimy. 

The Empress Frederick takes the most active | 
interest in her regimental duties, and often con- 
ducts reviews, as does also the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse. 


~ 
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SHE DID NOT OBJECT. 


Leigh Hunt somewhere mentions that Shelley 
was fond of quoting the following passage from 
“Richard IL.,” and of applying it in unexpected 
ways. Once in the Hampstead coach, when their 
only companion was a stiff old lady, Shelley 
declaimed ; 


let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings! 





The old lady, says Hunt, looked on the coach jhe came to abandon vegetarianism when on a 
floor, expecting them to take their seats, and | voyage to Boston. 


waited complacently for them to begin. 
A companion piece of imperturbability in the 


jand f 
| killed both antelope.” 


| 


| said the 





presence of a poet’s apostrophe is a story of a | 


housemaid in the Rossetti household. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, one day, on entering the 
room where she was working, strode up to her, 
and with fearful meaning in his voice uttered 
the lines: « 

“Shall the head of a fierce lion 
For a daughter’s foot to lie on 
Stained with a father’s blood ?” 

Thereupon the girl, quite unawed by the horrible 
proposition, replied, with baffling good natrtre: 

“Tt shall be, if you like, sir!” 


a> 
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THE ADVANTAGE OF POSITION. 
The late Charles Haddon Spurgeon was not one 





of those geniuses who suddenly become a revela- | 


tion to their friends. As a child he was exceed- 
ingly intelligent, and his subsequent development 
was continuous. His schoolmaster looked to him 
whenever a question had long gone unanswered. 

One winter’s day, however, when the weather 
was bitter cold, a change seemed to come over 
the boy. His answers went wide of the mark. 
Soon he dropped to the bottom of the class and 
Stayed there. 

The teacher was puzzled; his prize pupil seemed 
to have lost every spark of intelligence. But as 
he thought, he noticed that Spurgeon, at the foot 
of the class, sat right in front of the stove. It took 
but a moment to rearrange the pupils. The head 
boy was given the warm seat, and Spurgeon was 
Placed next the window. Then the questions began 
again. 

The change was complete. From that moment 
Spurgeon did not hesitate for the right answer. 
Five minutes later he was once more at the head 
of the class, sitting in front of the stove. 


—_——s+0-8e—_——_ 
CHURCH MUSIC IN THE OLD DAYS. 


Although the people of New England did not | 


Pay vast sums of money to enjoy the singing or 
Playing of musie by famous foreigners, they had a 
strong musical sense, and enjoyed good music in 
connection with the religious services in their 
churches. The spoiling of church music by dis- 
cordant notes was a grave offence, as is indicated 
by the following incident, related in an article in 
the New England Magazine: 

More than one hundred and sixty years ago, 





us directing him, pursued my game and 


All the circle applauded, as of course they were 
bound to do. Doctor Wills was silent. 

“You don’t mean to say you don’t believe that?” 
rince. “Speak out if you don’t; I sha’n’t 
be offended in the least.” 

“Well, your highness, I don’t believe it.” 

“Quite right, darogh bood” (It was a lie), 
unblushingly replied his royal highness, and burst 
into a fit of laughter quite unabashed; the circle 
of courtiers, of course, were convulsed. 


SHAPING HIS PRINCIPLES. 


“Eat to live, and not live to eat,” was one of 
Poor Richard’s maxims, although not original 
with him. Franklin himself enforced it most 
rigorously. He was fond of eating, but learned to 
keep his appetite under rigorous control. At one 
time he was a rather pronounced vegetarian, but 


Here is the doctor’s own 
account of the matter: 


“Being becalmed off Block Island, our people 
set about catching cod and hauled up a go 
many,” which Franklin deemed “a kind of unpro- 


voked murder.” 

“But I had eo ! é 
and when this came hot out of the frying-pan it 
smelt admirably well. I balanced some time 
between principle and inclination, till I recollected 
that when the fish were opened, I saw smaller 
fish taken out of their stomachs; then thought I 
‘If you eat one another, 1 don’t see why we mayn’ 
eat you.’ § din’d upon cod very heartily, and 
continued to eat with other people, returning only 
now and then, occasionally, to a vegetable diet. 

“So convenient a thing it is to be a reasonable 
creature, since it enables one to find or make a 
reason for anything one may have a mind to do.” 


been a great lover of fish 


| ington, it was with the idea that he was a distin- | 


FOR NOBODY. 


The Detroit Free Press tells of a disappointed 
office-seeker who at last obtained a gift through a 
late-won humility. When he arrived at Wash- 


guished and prominent citizen; but after hanging 
about and swallowing disappointments, he began 
to suspect that he was not so very important after 
all. 


Then he thought of home, and the means of 
getting there, and sought ou 
passenger-agent of a certain railroad. 

“I say, colonel,” he remarked, persuasively, “I 
want to go home.” 

“Why don’t you go?” 

“No money! Can’ S -. give me a pass?” 

The colonel stiffened. 

“We give passes to nobody,” said he. 

The countenance of the disappointed candidate 
brightened with a smile of humility. 

“Well, colonel,” he pleaded, “then give me one, 
I’m nobody.” 


and gave the pass. 


MUCH OUT OF NOTHING. 
In view of Admiral Dewey’s marriage, some 





| 


marriage license. 


One old gentleman who admires the admiral 
| but sees nothing poy in the chronicle of 
| such “small beer,” says that this insane preserva- 
| tion of personalia reminds him of a remark made 
by the curator of a country museum, who, after 
displaying various articles of historic interest, 
may see, exceedil 


up a bottle and said: 
y agly 
is filed with water, and is 


“This object is, as you 
interesting. The flask 

tightly corked. The water has remained there for 
five years. If the cork is not removed, it ma 
stay there for five hundred years. Think how ol 


in the meeting-house in the second precinct of | it will be then!” 


Wrentham, Massachusetts, a great dispute arose 


in the church as to the musical direction. It was | 


finally voted by the church “to sing no other 
Tunes than are Prickt Down in our former Psalm 


Books. and To Sing Them as They are Prickt | 


“Loox here, fellows,” said a freshma 
been trying for half an hour to kee 
while sophomores howled outside 
no longer ceases to be funny!” 


n, who had 


«‘ Prolongs Life.”’ 














¢ Colonel Blank, the | 


The colonel admitted the force of the argument, 


zealous papers have published a facsimile of his | 


his temper | 
8 door, “this 
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COMPREHENDS 


besides its Libraries and Museums and its Obser- 
vatory, the following departments for students : 


Medical School (M.D.) 
Dental School (D.M.D.) 
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#+ By Roy Farrell Greene, . 


Though fashion-plates were quite unknown, 
Was ever beauty like arrayed? 
Enchantment’s spell has never fiown 
From dainty lace and rich brocade. 
The dames, the maids, the gowns they wore 
Were taste and grace and beauty blent, 
And hearts were warm unto the core 
When James Monroe was President. 


The beaux, rare gentlemen, forsooth, : 
Wore wigs combed up in powdered puff, 
And no one blushed to take, in truth, 
From silver box a pinch of snuff. 
Sweet Courtesy held high command, 
And men were peers to all intent, 
The mark of rank an honest hand, 
When James Monroe was President. 


And tallow molded round a wick 
When burning seemed as diamonds bright, 
They’d scarce have traded candlestick 
For twinkling incandescent light, 
The dames, the maids, the gallants all, 
Who long have slept ’neath earthy tent, 
The same whose presence graced the ball 
When James Monroe was President. 


Ah, long the years that intervene, 
¥et, laugh, ye scoffers, as ye may, 

Still Purity’s acknowledged queen, 
And Courtesy is king to-day. 

Hearts beat as warm to-day as then, 
And charity’s as kindly meant 

As ’twas ’mong those, God’s noblemen, 
When James Monroe was President. 


——-— 


Shall He? 


N old man sat on his veranda 
one autumn evening, with the 
son of a former schoolmate. 

The visitor was a flippant young 
fellow, and talked much of his 
doubts about religion. The old 
man did not argue with him. 
“Tt isn’t worth while, Robert,” he said. “You 
are only repeating what other men have suggested 


to you. You have not begun to think or feel | him 


for yourself.” 

Robert was insistent, and finally asserted that 
the doctrine of a future life was all a dream. 
“Death is death,” he said. ‘When the breath 
goes out of the body the soul comes to an 
end.” 

His aged host led him into his library, and 
showed him a portrait-on the wall—a noble, 
saintly face. 

“Do you see her?” he said. “Can you guess 
what she was from her face—how high her 
intellect, how tender her nature, how near to 
God? I was her only son. She was, and as I 
have never married, she always will be, the only 
woman in the world to me. 

“Well, she is dead. And you say there is 
nothing of her left in the world—nothing ? Why, 
look here, Bob. Do you see that bush in the 
yard ? 
colorless flowers of no special use or beauty. 
But that weed grows in every country. It grew 
centuries ago; it grew before the flood. It is the 
same now as it was then. It has come down 
through countless ages, seed after seed, the same 
growth, the same flower, the same thorns, 
unaltered. 

“And if God,” he said, rising in his earnestness, 
“if God has kept that little weed unaltered since 
the beginning of time, shall He extinguish the 
soul of my mother—the souls of all mothers—full 
of His truth and love, made in His likeness, who 
have done His work in fhe world? Shall] the 
poor matter, in its meanest types, last, and the 
soul, which represents His intelligence and His 
spirit, come to an end ?” 


a ee 


A Still, Small Voice. 


ONSCIENCE, in its healthy state, is the 
t; most restless part of the human make-up. 
Like the true prince in the story, it cannot 

Sleep if the slightest pressure weighs upon it. 

Eighteen years ago a woman boarded a train 
on the Wisconsin Central Railroad. She was 
going to a neighboring town, and carried in her 
pocket a mileage book with which to pay her 
fare. 

For some reason the conductor was hurried, 
and as he went through the car, the newcomer 
escaped his glance. Involuntarily, a temptation 
came to her. She sat still and said nothing. At 
the next station she got off the train, owing the 
railroad company sixteen cents. 

At first she laughed over the matter, but as time 
went on, it began to 1. k more serious. 
fundamentally a good woman. The community 
respected and liked her. Her life was blameless 
and she was charitable to the unfortunate; but 
the trivial secret debt remained upon her mind. 

Last summer she determined to be what every 
one supposed her to be, perfectly honest. She 
wrote a letter to the Wisconsin Central Railroad 


A common weed, with coarse leaves and 


She was | 





| laughea at me. for cryin’ over. 


THE YOUTH'S 


Company and told the whole story. She enclosed 
sixteen two-cent stamps, which paid her debt and 
the interest upon it for eighteen years, and more 
than all, she was brave and true enough to sign 
her name to the letter. 

The company recognized her courage, and a 
few days later she received from them a note 
expressing their high appreciation of it. 


—E OO 


The Record of a Hero. 


N expiorer’s life is often a fine record of 
A determination, self-sacrifice and indiffer- 
ence to danger. Seldom, however, does 
one hear a story more heroic than that of an 
expedition undertaken in Australasia by Sir 
George Grey, who afterward became one of the 
ablest colonial governors in the British service. 
Here is the story, told by his biographer: 


Sir George had arran to make a depot of 
supplies on Bernier Island, and had then con- 
tinued his explorations. A terrible storm came 
up, and as the food supply was giving out, the 


party returned. 

Sir George had a dread lest the gale might have 
ravished the stores in his absence. Accordingly 
he took gy Ae or two of his people with him, 
and went, full of anxiety, to the spot where the 
provisions had been buried. 

“O God, we are all lost!” That was the wail for 
Sir George’s ears as the spade made it clear that 
the food stuffs had been scattered by the storm. 
It was almost the pronouncing of the sentence of 
death upon the party, in a desert country and far 
from civilization. 

“T hadn’t an hour to lose,” Sir George says, “‘so 
back we hurried. I delivered the news, counselling 
ealmness and courage. We must endeavor to 
— Perth in the whale-boats. It was a forlorn 
chance.” 

The boats strained in a boisterous sea, and 
ultimately flung the voyagers ashore three hundred 
miles from Perth—three hundred miles of a 
parched, barren waste. 

For a little while fair progress was made, then 
strength declined through want of food and water. 
Sir ———- sought courage and consolation in the 
dog-eared New Testament which he had in his 
knapsack. The h s his mother had taught 
him came back into his head and heart, true 
comforters. A small company a 

Sir George pushed on with these in order 
to send back relief to. those unequal to the sally. 
It was the perishing to the rescue. 

A bird, shot, was wel as from 
heaven, and a muddy water-hole was the sweetest 
of discoveries. Dew was eagerly licked from 
shrubs and reeds. Lips grew black, tongues 
swollen, eyes wild, and the hopeless cry was: 
“Water, or we die!” 

The native guide schemed to lead Sir George 
from the others, begging, when discovered, ‘‘Yes, 
we two may be sav we go on; the others are 
so weak that they can’t walk.” Sir —— cocked 
his gun, and the guide led him back to the party. 

A blistering st of three days and two nights ! 
Happ ly a water-hole not bereft of moisture was 

found in the nick of time. A few birds flew about 
it, but Sir George’s hand shook so that he could 
take no aim. 

How foot to lie down and rest forever in the 
arche ss! Yet the better instinct asserted 
itself, and the second half of the expedition, far 

in the rear, cried for relief. On! on! 

Sir George staggered across the miles until, in 
the goodness of fortune, he met natives who gave 
food and water. He crawled into Pe 
black with the sun, haggard from want. The 
wife of the outermost settlement, where Sir 
George knocked, seeking refreshment, took him 
for “magic.” 

“When I spoke to her in English,” he said, “she 
looked so surprised that I feared she might run 
away. However, she merely explained: ‘Well, if 
you’re not “magic,” who are you?’” Being told. 
she brewed Sir George the most delicious cup of 
tea he ever drank. n relief to the expedition 
was sc ig across the plains. ° 

At the outset of his journey Sir George had had 
his sextant, but having to walk hungry and thirsty, 
he needed to walk ight, and hid the sextant in a 
tree. Deathr so hard that he eased the 
burden of keeping in front of it by tearing off the 
boards from his New Testament, and throwing 
—_ away. To the Word itself he clung to the 

st. 
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The Last of the Postboys. 


NE of the pleasantest and most familiar 
O figures of old English life, the postboy, 
has passed away beyond recall. What- 
ever his age, he was always a boy, and on fine 
occasions his white beaver hat, yellow jacket, 
white breeches and top boots made him the most 
dashing figure on the scene. The Rev. 8. Baring- 
Gould describes old George Spurle, one of the last 
of his race, who might have stepped out of a novel 
of a century ago. 


Like every other postboy, old George loved his 
horses. There was one gray mare of which he 
was specially fond. One night she got her halter 
twisted about her neck and was found strangled. 

rge Spurle sat down and cried. The landlord 
endeavored to comfort him. 

“George,” said he, “don’t take on so. After all, 
it was only a horse. ’ Now if you had lost a wife—* 

“Ah, maister,” replied the stboy, “wives! 
One has but to hold up the ger and they’d 
come flying to you from all sides—more than you 
could accommodate ; but a hoss, and such a mare 
as this—booh! ” and he burst into tears. 

The secret of his affection for the horse came 
out long after. Some of us asked him if he had 
ever been robbed on the road. 

“Tll just tell y’, gentlemen. There was some 
bullion to be sent pd London from Falmouth. 
I knowed nothing about it, and drove up with a 
closed carriage to px up a gentleman at Tavis- 
toc I hadn’t got half-way across the moors, 





when I was stopped "1 man on horseback, with 


his face blackened 
head, so I pulled up. 

“In a rough voice be asked me who was in the 
chaise. ‘Noone,’ said I. ‘But there’s something,’ 
said he. ‘The cushions,’ said I. ‘Get down,’ said 
he, ‘and hold my hoss, you rascal, while I search 
the chaise.’ ‘I’m at your service,’ said I, and I 
took his horse by the bridle, and as I passed my 
hand along I felt that there were saddle-bags. 

“Well, that highwayman opened the chaise door 
and went in to overhaul things, and meantime I 
undid the traces of my hosses with one hand and 
held the agmens hoss with the other. 

“Presently he put his head out and said: 
‘There’s nothing within; I must search behind.’ 
‘You’ve plenty of time,’ said I, and so saying, I 


e levelled a pistol at my 


| leaped into his saddle and shouted, ‘Gee up and 


along, Beauty and Jolly Boy!’ and spurred his 
hoss, and away I galloped with the stage-hosses 
a-galloping after me, and we never stayed till we 
got to Chudleigh.” 

“And the dle-bags?” 

“There was a lot 0’ money in them, but there’s 
my luck. That fellow had robbed a serge-maker, 
and he went and claimed it all and gave me a 
ge and the highwayman’s hoss; and that same 

Oss, gentlemen, is the old gray mare as folks ha’ 
Now, it was a 


COMPANION. 


was hanged.” 

George Spurle lived to old age. He fell ill sud- 
ealy, and died before any one in town suspected 
his danger. But he had had no doubt in his own 
mind that the sickness would end fatally, and he 
had asked one day to see the landlady of the inn. 

ne eg pardon, ma’am,” he said, from his bed 
touching his forelock. ‘Very sorry I han’t shay 

for two days, and you should see me thus. But 
} please, ma’am, if it’s no offence, be you wantin’ 
| that there yellow jacket any more? It seems to 





me ly es is gone out altogether.” 
| “No, George, I certainly don’t want it.” 
|_ “Nor these? You’ll understand me, ma’am, if 
| I don’t mention ’em?” 
“No, George.” 

“Nor that there old white beaver? I did my 

| 
| best, but it’s a bit rubbed.” 
“T certainly don’t need it.” 
|_ “Thank i ma’am. Then I make so bold, might 
| I be buried ii 
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{HOLIDAY - By Jusia ZiteHla Cocke} 

Heigho! Heigho! for holiday! 

Let Nature take the mood she may, 

Let winds in riot howl and hiss, 

Or balmy zephyrs coo and kiss, 

Or summer smile in sapphire skies, 

Like light of loving infant eyes,— 

Let lightnings leap from storm-swept wrack 

And thunders mutter on their track, 

Nor wind nor weather’s worst, I fear 

To cheat my holiday of cheer ! 








If lissome shadows chase and run 

O’er grassy meadows green or dun ;— 
If fields in sultry stillness stare, 

At burning dog-day’s flame and flare,— 
If clouds their garnered fullness pour, 
My holiday yet holds her store. 

Come spring’s caress or winter’s thrall, 
Glad welcome do I give to all,— 

If labor’s sweet reprieve, but say, 

This is the time for holiday ! 


— 
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Rapid Talking. 
Te telegraph tells exciting stories in mmes 





of war, and it is of the utmost importance 

to have the lines which connect headquarters 
with the front in charge of cool heads and practical 
hands. Lieut. JE. Brady, who was at the time 
in charge of the Important office at Tampa, nar- 
rates an experience of the early days of the 
Spanish War. 


pected delays occurred, and eight, nine, ten, eleven 

and twelve o’clock passed and still they had not 

sailed, although the twelve o’clock report said 
they would be gone by ee er 

a@ messenger came hurriedly to me 

id that the White House wanted me at the 

key at once. When I answered, Colonel Mont- 

gomery, who was in charge of the Washington 

end of the line, said: “The President wants to 

know if | can stop that fleet.” 

Now the wire to Port Tampa was on a table 
right behind me, and calling the officer there with 
my left hand, I said: 

‘Can you get General Miles or General Shafter?” 
and with my right hand I said to the President: 
“Tl try. ait a minute.” 

Then said the White House: “It is imperative 
that the fleet be stopped at once.” 

From Port ton S “No, sir, I can’t find General 
Miles or General Shafter.’ 

I replied: ‘‘Have all the transports pulled out 
of the slip?” 

“Yes, sir. So faras I can see they are all gone.” 
P — Washington: “Have you stopped the 

eet? ’” 

“Wait a minute. Will let you know later. Am 
trying now.” 

‘o Port Tampa: “Go out and find a tug and get 
this message to either General Miles or General 
hafter. ‘The President directs that = stop the 
a of Shafter’s army until further orders.’ 
ow fly!” 

Just then Port Tampa said: “Here comes Gen- 
eral Miles now,” and in a minute more the message 
was delivered and the fleet stopped. I then 
reported to the President: 

‘I have delivered your message to 
Miles, and the fleet will not sail until 
orders.” 

They came back, wondering what had stopped 
them, and that my we learned of the “‘phan- 
tom” Spanish fleet in the Nicholas Channel, head- 
| ing westward! 
erhaps Cervera wasn’t bottled up at Santiago, 
} —_ all! We didn’t know the whole story in those 
| days. : 


General 
further 
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How They Voted. 


OOK NOTES prints a story of a well-known 
singer who was travelling in the mountains 
during the past , and decided to 

spend a Sunday in a beautiful little village a 
dozen miles from a railroad. Happening to stroll 
past the church on Saturday evening, she-heard 
the choir practising, and found it to be of unusual 
size. 


She attended the service on Sunday and was 
interested in a notice of a singing contest to be 
held the following week. 

It —— that on the night of the contest the 

rima donna found herself again posting ron 

e village on her return journey. Thinking 
envoy, the surprise of the country people, she 
asked to be allowed to take part in the contest 
d that the official who received her 
jhowed no sign of recognizing it, and she 
ined to give the audience reason to remem- 
‘or the future. So she selected two of her 
fective songs and repaired to the church, 
where the singing was to take place. 

The building was full, and the contestants 
were many. The result was to be. decided by 
a ballot, the singer receiving the most votes 

Fein the prize. 

he prima donna was last on the list. Every- 
body was tired by the time she rose to sing, but 
when her clear, bell-like notes were heard the 
auditors straightened up and sat spellbound. 
Encores were allowed, and the prima donna had 














to the eyes of her hearers. 

She sat down, gratified by the evident enjoyment 
of the people. 

She meant to refuse the prize and steal quietly 
ovens but something prompted her to wait the 
result of the balloting. She was rather anxious 
to learn what majority she would secure. Would 
the vote be unanimous? 

At last the slips were all counted, and the result 
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coorious sarcumstance that that there highway-| was announced. The Pa donna ganged @s the 
man went scot-free and the poor innocent gray | name of the winner fe r. it 


upon her ea Was not 


| her own. She broke a costly fan when the second 





n ’em as the last of the old postboys?” | 


The transports did not sail at daylight. Unex- | 


to sing again. This time a sad song brought tears | 


prize-winner was announced. She was not evey 


ond. 

Down through the list the reader proceedeq 
and her own name did not appear. She began té 
think she had not won a prize at all. But again 
she was mistaken. She had taken the booby prize 
by having just one vote. 

The conscientious old minister had voted for 
this new, brilliant voice, even though his ow, 
daughter had competed. 


~~ 
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A Fifty-Cent Fine. 


WHEELMAN tells a story against himself, 
and says he has profited by the lesson it 
contains. He was taking a day’s ride, and 
when about twenty-five miles from home his rear 
tire “‘went flat.” There was no way of repairinz it, 
and he was about to trundle it to the nearesj 
railway-station to take a train for home, when 
another cycler, wheeling leisurely along, stopped 
and accosted him. 
“What's the matter? Oh, I see. Rear tire has 
gone back on you, has it?” 
“So it seems.” 
“‘Where’s your tool-bag?” 
“Left it at home.” 
“Ts it a double-tube tire?” 
“T think so.” 
| “Clincher?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Well, it is,” said the other man, who was 
| 





examining it by this time. “1 think I ean fix it 
for you.” 
“Pll be very grateful if you can.” 


“Hm! 

The cycler opened his tool-bag, took out 
a small tin box containing cement, pieces of 
rubber, and so forth, removed the outer case, blew 
up the inner tube till he found the puncture, and 
pe ed a patch on it, the whole operation, ineludin 

e reinflation of the mended tire, occupying no’ 
more than ten or fifteen minutes. 

* nk I ought to pay you something for that,” 
said the grateful bicycler. 

“It would cost = half a dollar at a repair 
shop,” was the reply, after a moment’s reflection, 
“You may give me t if you want to.” 

The coin was instantly handed over, and as 
promptly sent flying into an orchard by the road- 
side as far as an athletic arm could throw it. 

“My dear sir,” said the “friend in need,” pre- 
paring to remount, “I am only an amateur, like 
| yourself, but I never travel on my wheel without 
ia — kit—or the necessary knowledge how to 

use it. You may consider yourself fined fifty cents 
[= culpable negligence in not doing likewise— 
and the tribunal is competent to inflict the fine, 
| for I am also a judge of a circuit court. Don’t 
let it happen again, young man. Good day!” 
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The Rooster Saved the Day. 


VERY schoolboy knows the tradition, famous 

FE in Roman history, of the geese which saved 
the Capitol by quacking an alarm when the 

Gauls approached in the night. Modern history 


furnishes an interesting parallel. 


One of the famous victories of England on the 
sea was the battle off Cape St. Vincent, Portugal, 
in 1797, when a British fleet nearly destroyed a 
Spanish fleet of almost double its numbers. 

For a long time the struggle was doubtful, and 
one of the British ships, the Mari h, Was 80 
severely crippled that her captain was thinking of 
surrender to save further waste of life. 

The ship’s mast had gone by the board, the chief 
officer was mortally wounded, and so many of his 
subordinates were disabled that the discipline of 
the crew began to give way. They grew sullen 
under the terrible fire, which they could not return 
with effect. 
| Suddenly a shot struck the coop in which a few 
| fowls had been confined. One cock alone was 
still alive and, finding himself at liberty, he 
flapped his wings mightily and fluttering upward, 
perched on the stump of the mainmast and sur- 
— the scene of farnage about him. 

hen, raising his head defiantly, he began a long, 
strident crow. The crew answered with three 
cheers, and even the wounded smiled. With re- 
newed spirits, the men worked the few remaining 
guns, and soon a favoring turn of battle drove 
away the last thought of surrender. 


7. 
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She Could See. 


HERE were only three of us left in the room 
| of the great oculist, says a writer in the 
Academy. My companions, two elderly 
persons, evidently husband and wife, were nerv- 
ous to a degree that indicated almost unbearable 
suspense. He held her hand in one of his, from 
time to time placing his other hand upon it with 
a caressing touch. 


The lady, pale and anxious, had_ thrown back 
her veil and untied her bonnet strings, as if the 
atmosphere of the room stified her. At every 
sound she started and looked toward the door. 

“T almost wish I had gone in with her,” she 
murmured, “but I couldn’t bear it.” ; 

Her ———- made no answer, but continued 
t@ stroke her hand. found I, too, was 
straining every nerve. Then I heard the shutting 
of a distant door and the sound of footsteps 
coming down the thickly —— Basenge. 

My companions sprang to their feet as the door 
opened to admit a fall young girl, with bandaged 
eyes, and an old woman, seemingly a nurse, who 
carried the girl’s hat and cloak. 

The girl paused on the threshold, while I gazed, 
wondering. It would seem impossible that any 
face in which the eyes were covered could express 
so much rapture. She held out her hands with 4 
significant, sture, and said ee 

‘Dears, I can see—it is so beautiful ! ” 


———————o=—_____ 


The Admiral’s Handshake. 


HEN Admiral Schley made his Western 

trip, early in the summer of last year, 

some of the communities he visited 
appeared to be considerably agitated because he 
used the “high handshake.” The matter pro 
voked much discussion. 


“He holds his hand up at about the level of his 
chin,” said one of the leading citizens of Blank- 
ville, who had had the pleasure of a short talk 
with him, “and waves it back and forth, this 
way, when he’s shaking. It looks mighty queer. 

“TI wonder,” hazarded one of the other leading 
citizens, “if he didn’t get into the habit from doing 
so muc Wigwageing’ with them signal flags 
during the war in Cuba.” 

“No,” responded the local wag. “It only shows 
that an admiral in the navy always ‘moves in tlie 
higher circles.’ ” 
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Sarah’s Coming-Out. 


It never would have happened if it had not 
been Sarah’s birthday ; and even then, if Joseph 
and Eliza had been a little better-mannered, it 
might not have happened at all. But they were 
so interested in each other that they had no time 
to pay Sarah any of those delicate little attentions 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


cross lately. She won’t hurt you if you let her 
‘alone. The young one’s a beauty. I raised her 
from a cub. Let me see. She’s past three— 
| why, sure enough! She’ll be four years old 
to-morrow. Hello, missy, you’ll have a birthday 
to-morrow !”’ he called. 

Sarah received the news with calmness and 
| dignity ; but she thought of little else until bed- 


ivy-geranium hedge, which was all that separated 
the two lawns, and was easy to jump, as both 
Coquette and “‘Malty”’ could testify. 

Coquette’s babies lived in rather finer quarters ; 
|a big box lined with straw, on the back piazza. 
| One day when Coquette had left the box for a 

little run around the place, just to keep up her 
strength, something very tragic happened. She 


which a beautiful young lady—even if she be a | time, and dreamed of it all night. Early in the came back to find Madam Malty standing up 
bear—has a right to expect. Joseph and Eliza morning she was astir. Her mind was made | on her hind legs, looking over the edge of the 


had lived for many years in a large and handsome 
cage in Central Park. They had occupied it so 
Jong alone that it is to be feared they regarded 
Sarah’s arrival as an intrusion. But as the 


eaten by others. 
But poor Sarah, who was of a most sociable 
disposition, found herself let severely alone. 

























Joseph and Eliza spent all their waking hours, 
when not eating, in sitting in the corner of the 
cage in affectionate attitudes, or conversing in 
low, soft growls. Somehow, they got on Sarah’s 
nerves. She became positively morbid, and 
almost ill-tempered. Lacking proper society, 
she found herself reduced to human e@mpanion- 
ship. She would sit for hours with her paws 
thrust through the bars of the cage, beckoning to 
the people, who thronged the park on warm 
summer days, to come and talk with her. But 
human beings have such strangely suspicious 
natures. In spite of the most alluring wags of 
the head and flourishes of the paws, they kept a 
considerable distance between themselves and 
the sociable Sarah. Is it amy wonder that she 
became disgusted? One day Sarah overheard a 
conversation between two young women that 
greatly interested her. It seemed almost sensi- 
ble—for human beings ! 

“T can hardly wait,” said one, “for winter to 
come. You know J am to come out this year.” 

“How I envy you!” said the other. “I just 


|up. She would come out on her birthday. She 
| watched the new keeper closely when he brought 
| breakfast. Possibly he was embarrassed by her 


box with what Coquette thought at least a very 
evil expression. 
| Quick as thought, Coquette seized her by the 
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| 


| 


prolonged regard. He certainly had an uneasy | nape of the neck, and giving her two or three | 
keeper who fed them had introduced her, they | air as he slid back the small door in order to get | hard shakes, flung her off the steps upon the 
thought it wise not to ill-treat her. So they were | the water-pan. He was only an underkeeper, | ground, and then stood, rigid with rage, waiting 
perfectly polite except at meal-time, when, of | and thts was a great promotion in responsibility. | for her to get up and be chased home! But poor | 
course, everybody eats as fast and as much as | Sarah managed, under cover ofa slight altercation pussy never got up! Coquette had done far 
possible, to prevent good food being wasted—or | between Eliza and Joseph, which absorbed the | more than she meant to do, and pussy’s neck 


keeper’s interest, to approach the door, which 
| was unfastened. When the keeper turned, she 
| had succeeded in opening it. 

“Here! Shoo! Get out of that!’ yelled 
the keeper. 

Sarah obeyed. It really was fine to 
come out. Sarah almost forgave Joseph 
and Eliza when she compared her happy 
lot with theirs. She ran until she was 
fairly breathless. But as it was early in 
the morning, and the new keeper spent 
some time in trying to frame a speech to 
make to his chief, announcing Sarah’s 
departure, no one had started in pursuit. 
Sarah strolled about for a long while. She 
ate a few queer berries which weren’t 
especially good, and cooled off in the 
lake. Finally she went to sleep in a nice 
shady corner. 

®ut she did not sleep long; a stinging 


her feet. Sarah saw a crowd of men, boys and 
| mounted policemen, armed with sticks and clubs, 
who had closed round her, forming a complete 
circle, while she slept. Some one had thrown a 
clod of earth, hitting her on the nose. Before 
Sarah could decide just where to break through 
| this evil-disposed crowd, something came whirring 
| through the air, and before she knew it, a rope 


long to come out, but uncle says I’ll have to wait | had tightened unpleasantly around her neck. 


another year. I don’t believe I’ll live that long. 


A year’s such an age. Of course you will have | was soon overpowered and muzzled. 


a coming-out party ?”’ 

“Of course; but do you know I don’t think 
much of coming-out parties. I wish I could 
come out without it.” 

Sarah was perfectly enchanted. She had never 


| Fighting, scratching and tugging at the rope, she 
Half an 
hour later she was sitting disconsolate on the 
floor of her cage, jeered at by Eliza, the rope, 
which she had refused to let any one remove, still 
dangling from her neck. 

“Well,” said Sarah to herself, “I’ve learned 


come out herself, but it was a subject in which | one thing; that girl who didn’t like coming-out 


she was greatly interested. She had been stand- 
ing on her hind legs, but she promptly dropped 
upon all fours and waddled over to join these 
sensible young women. | 

“I don’t know what you’re coming out of,” | 
said Sarah, in her deep voice, “but if you’ll give | 
me a paw with a bar here, that seems a little 
loose, I'll help you in turn.” 

Now surely nothing could have been more 
amiable and friendly. But—would you believe 
it before Sarah was half through her speech, 
those silly girls were running, shrieking down 
the walk that “one of those horrid bears was 
coming out!” 

“So are you! 
Sarah, in a rage. 

But the conversation still interested her. 
What was the girl coming out of ? There wasn’t 
the sign of a cage about her. And if she had a 
chain round the leg—well, Sarah just hoped she 
would have the luck to have one half the length 
Some day! 

“ Do you know anything about coming out?” | 
Sarah asked Joseph. - 

“I know this: Lots of people who come out 
would like to get back in,” said Joseph, with a 
wise wag of his head. | 

Now, as it happened, the keeper was to have 
a day off next day. So that night he brought a 
young fellow with him to show how the animals 
should be fed. 

“Look out for the old lady; she’s been very | 


I heard you say so!” roared 





parties knew what she was talking about. I’m 
sure I hope they catch her, too!” she added, 
viciously. HENRY Dick. 


————_20e- 





Winter Days. 


If every little snowflake 
Declared it wouldn't fall, 
And if every little sunbeam 
Wouldn’t shine at all, 
Perhaps the little children 
Would forget the way to smile, 
And winter days would surely last 
A weary, dreary while. 


But here come hurrying snowflakes, 

And the world will soon be white ; 
And then the dancing sunbeams 

Will add their golden light; © 
And happy, smiling children 

Will clap their hands and say, 

“Hurrah for sleds and snowballs 
This lovely winter day!” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


—————_ s+ or-——-—— 
Coquette’s Conscience. 
Coquette was not a gay little girl, as you may 


imagine, but a bright little fox-terrier in San | 


Francisco, who had three lovely puppies. 
At the house next door lived a fine large 
Maltese cat, at that time also the mother of a 


| fine family of two gray kittens. These lived 


with their mamma in a big basket under the 





| was broken. 
| Coquette’s master was watching the affair ; 
j}and he now saw her, looking very sad and 
ashamed, go and smell at the cat as if to make 
sure what she had done. Then she slowly crept 
| off to her puppies. The master carried away 
| pussy’s body, hoping she would soon forget all 
| about it. 
| But soon came a shrill, sharp mewing from 
| behind the hedge! Out jumped poor Coquette, 
| and after listening nervously a moment, she 
| bounded over the hedge, and soon jumped back 
with a kitten in her mouth. She tucked it 
carefully among her own babies, and then got 
| the other. 
| ‘Then all was quiet, and her master tiptoed to 
| the box and found the whole family taking 
| dinner together ! 
| and brought up the children she had made 


| orphans. 


he did so, as you will see if 
you finish the story. Coquette 
was finally lost, or stolen, and 
no advertisement brought her 
home. 

About a year after, her 
master had business in a 
distant part of the city which 
kept him over lunch-time, so 
he went into a restaurant for 
ameal. He was greeted by 
a joyful little dog, which he 
felt positive was Coquette; 
but the proprietor was as 
positive she was not. 

The man said he had bought her at a dog sale 
only a few months before. Still her old master 
was sure, and she seemed to know him well. 
They talked and argued a long time, until at last 

| the proprietor said : 

| “JT can prove it is not your dog, for Pet ’’—as 
| he called her—“has a trait no other terrier dog 
ever had.” 

“What’s that?” asked Master No. 1. 

“She loves cats,” said Master No. 2. 
eats with ’em and sleeps with ’em!” 

“That settles it!’”’ laughed the old master. 
“It is my Coquette, and I’ll convince you of it 
in less than an hour.” 

“I’d like to have you,” answered the new 
master. 

So the old master telephoned home to his 
daughter to come to the place, bringing with her 
the picture of Coquette and her kittens. While 
they waited for her arrival he ate his lunch, while | 
Coquette trotted back and forth between them. | 

When the young lady came, the dog’s joy at | 
seeing her ought to have convinced the man, but | 
he hated to give up. When Coquette sat on the | 
lady’s lap beside the picture, the man had at last | 
to admit that she was the original of the portrait. | 

Then came another strain upon Coquette’s | 


“She 





conscience when she was taken away, for she | 
loved both men, and wanted to go with her old | 
friends, yet wanted to stay. She tried hard to | 
make the restaurant-keeper and the cat come | 
with them, and finally reluctantly went, leaving 
the man the richer by her price, but the poorer 
by one good friend. L. E. JoHnson. 





So good little Coquette adopted | 


Her master had a fine picture taken | 
rap on the nose brought her growling to | of her with her kitten babies, and lucky it was | it 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
A ROMAN ACROSTIC. 


These the gods the Romans worshipped, 
Gathered round their household shrines. 
This the nymph who gave a monareh 
Freedom’s laws, in deep-writ lines. 
Lo, these snow-clad peaks are watching 
Ever o’er Italia’s plains ! 
Base this tyrant, cruel, brutal; 
Laughing at his victims’ pains. 
Came this day, ne warning heeded, 
When, ree, great Cesar fell. 
Here a king who sought the fountain 
Where a lovely nymph did dwell. 
For the Roman people’s pleasure 
These brave youths must fight and die. 
On this yellow river’s bosom 
Barge and boat go floating by; 
Floating down from queenly “Roma,” 
Till at last they reach this port, 
Loaded with the valiant legions 
Bound for this—the Romans’ sport. 
Of the seven hills where sitteth 
Rome imperial, this is one. 
This, her founder—little dreamed he 
Of the fame he thus had won. 
Czsar’s nephew—he who later 
Ruled the empire Caesar planned. 
This is where the people gathered ; 
All around stood temples grand. 
Here, a temple where the Romans 
Deified each conqueror’s name. 
This the title Cesar longed for, 
But ne’er won, though great his fame. 
Now upon Rome’s hills a noble 
Christian temple rises high, 
There the priests from morn till midnight 
Chant this prayer with lifted eye. 
In a fair Italian city 
Travellers of a wonder tell; 
These initials, guessed correctly, 
Will its name familiar spell. 


2. 
ENIGMAS. 
1. When the 123 4567 to gather 1234567 I 
want to go, too. 
2. 12345678, I am going to a picnic, where 
I hope I may 1234 5678. 
3. As the fisherman 1234 5 678 he heard the 
sound of a 12345678. 
4. I only consider a parlor 12345 6789 when 
is ina123456789. 
5. Ifamani123 4567 too often he will need 
a1234567. 
6. A poet who admired the beautiful build- 
ings of Paris wrote an 123 45 the 12345. 
7. She offered her 1234, 5678 that she 
would be granted the 12345678. 
8. Did the 123 4567 on the bank where the 
1234567 grows? 
9 She wore on her 1234, 5678 andai234 


5678. 
10. If the 123 45678 at five o’clock it is 
12345678 at five o’clock. 


3. 
REBUS. 
P **e eee 
— * AND * 
T “** *#* 
4. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(All the bianks are filled by the same words 
transposed.) 
Samuel Rice, a photographer, and his wife 
started for the far West. From the state of 
Maine, cars took them a long way. Then they 


camped in a cafion, and Ya some time 
there. Finally Mr. Rice said, ‘Wife, let’s be 
moving on. I’m a discontented —, — — is our 
only article of food, and — — — unknown 
luxury; besides, I heard — — — the night, 
and such a noise always — — trip. Don't 





tell me it was made by such things as cranes; 
I’m too old to believe that. In the state I— —, — 
multiply fast enough. There will be a demand 
for — — the new place, and such a man as I 
— — — to wealth, if I can find a town full of 
clever —. If I don’t, you may call me — —, — 
imbecile.” 
5. 
WORD PUZZLE. 


A word so sweet you'll seldom meet, 
Behead me, and I still am sweet; 
Curtailed, my fragrance I retain; 
Curtailed, beheaded, and again 
Sweetest of all I shall remain. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
ay first is of machinery a part 
My last’s an ancient measure ; 
My whole is precious to the Arab’s heart 
And carries store of treasure. 
Il. 
To run my first my second’s needed, 
I think that always is conceded ; 
As for my whole,—you needn’t doubt it, 
It’s whole,—tiat’s all there is about it. 
IIl. 
In times of frost and snow and cold 
My first is aways blamed. 
In battles of the days of old 
My last has killed and maimed. 
In argument my whole’s desired, 
For it we must prepare, 
In flowers of speech it is attired, 
A cap it oft will wear. 


7. 
WORD POSSIBILITIES. 
Whole, I am a system; behead, I am a poetical 
form; curtail, I am an alleged force. Curtail the 
original, I am a husk; curtail again, I am plural; 


| curtail again, I am the sea. 
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C URRE NT- EVENTS | 


DEATH OF MR. Moopy.—Mr. Dwight L. | 
Moody, the famous evangelist, died at his home | 
in East Northfield, Massachusetts, December 
22d, after a short illness, at the age of 62. Mr. 
Moody was a country boy who went early to the 
city to find work. While employed in a Chicago 
shoe store, he became interested in religious work 
among the men and boys of the | 
street. He started a mission 
Sunday-school, and at the age of 
23 left business to devote himself 
wholly to religious activities. | 
He became one of the most 
earnest and persuasive preachers 
of his time, and conducted great 

Dwiant L. MoooY. evangelistic meetings in this 
country and abroad. He was also a successful 
builder of institutions, among them the Young | 
Men’s Christian Association of Chicago, the 
Chicago Bible Institute for the training of lay 
workers, summer conferences for Bible study, 
and the Northfield Seminary for Girls and the 
Mount Hermon School for Boys, where hundreds 
of young people have been educated at a cost of 
but $100 a year for board and tuition. 








THE AMERICAN HospiIra. SHIP “MAINE” | 
sailed from London for Cape Town December 
23d. Lady Randolph Churchill, who has been 
active in raising the money for fitting out the 
ship, was on board; and with her went a large 
number of American surgeons and nurses to care 
for the British wounded in the South African 
War. The ship flies the British and American 
flags and the flag of the Red Cross Society. It 
is expected that she will return in February or 
March with her first consignment of wounded. 

“OLp IRonsIpEs.’’—A bill which provides 
for rebuilding and refitting the United States 
frigate Constitution —“ Old Ivonsides ’’— has 
been framed by the Secretary of the Navy and 
introduced in Congress. The plan will be carried 
out only if the necessary money is furnished by | 
subscriptions. The Massachusetts Society of | 
the Daughters of 1812 will undertake this work. | 





COMMERCE AND THE WAR.—Three cargoes 
of American flour, shipped to the Portuguese 
port of Lourenco Marquez in East Africa, were 
recently seized by British war-ships, on the 
ground that the flour was intended for the Boers. 
The owners of the flour, the Pennsylvania 
Milling Company of New York, have presented 
their case to the State Department at Washing- 
ton, and an inquiry has been ordered into the 
facts. The case raises an interesting point as to 
the rights of neutrals, partly because it is an 
open question whether food is contraband of war, 
and partly because the shipments in question 
were made from one neutral port to another. 

PROGRESS IN LUzoN.—The military opera- 
tions which have broken up the insurgent forces 
in the island of Luzon north of Manila have 
been followed by the organization of government. 
General Young has been appointed military 
governor of the northwestern provinces, with his 
headquarters at Vigan; and Colonel Hood has 
been appointed military governor of the provinces 
of Cagayan, Isabela and Nuevo Vizeaya. Both 
are establishing civil municipal governments, 
which will be largely in the hands of the natives. 
The ports in northern Luzon are to be opened | 
at once to trade. One result of the military | 
operations has been the release of 3,000 or 4,000 
Spanish prisoners, and 15 or 20 Americans whe | 
had been in the hands of the insurgents. 

INCREASE OF WAGEsS.—A general increase 
of wages, in most instances of 10 per cent., went 
into effect among the operatives in the New | 
England cotton-mills last month. About 150,000 
mill-workers were affected, and the total increase 
of wages is estimated at $5,500,000 a year. These 
advances, following similar concessions last 
spring, have restored wages to the rate which 
prevailed in 1892, which was higher than at any 
time before or since, until the recent advance. 

NEw RATES OF POSTAGE between the 
United States and its new dependencies have 
been established by order of the Postmaster- 
General. Mail-matter between the U nited States 
and Porto Rico, Guam and the Philippine 
Archipelago, or between any of these islands, 
is subject to the same conditions and rates as 
domestic mail-matter. But mail-matter to Cuba 
or Hawaii, unless it is sent to or by persons in 





the service of the United States, is subject to | 


Postal Union rates, as hitherto. In other words, 


a two-cent stamp will carry a letter from the | 


United States to Guam or Manila or Ponce, but 
a five-cent stamp will be necessary to carry it to 
Honolulu or Havana. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Dorman B. Eaton, one | 
of the foremost advocates of civil service reform, | 
and chairman of the Civil Service Commission | 





in 1873-5. The Duke of Westminster, one of 
the langest landowners and the richest peer in| 
England. —— Elliott Coues, the distinguished 


ornithologist. | 
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The New Companion stands at the head of the list of High- 
Grade Sewing Machines. It is provided with all Modern Improve- 
ments,—including Ball Bearings,—is fully Warranted for five 
years, and sold to COMPANION readers at one-half the price of all other 
Standard High-Grade Sewing Machines. 

It costs as,much to make the NEw COMPANION as to make any 
machine selling at $50. It’s the method of selling, however, which 
makes the difference in price. Allour Machines are shipped direct from 
the factory to the home, and we thus save the purchaser the numerous 
incidental expenses of an Agent, as well as his commission. 
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Why pay $40 for a Sewing Machine when one equally as good and {= 
. vA 
durable can be obtained for only $19.00 ? Cg 
4 
“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE received from you last ( 
April has given the fullest satisfaction inevery respect. _For smooth, sight C 
running, pane good and beautiful work done by it, we could ask Soe noth | ( 
better. In fact, all of the ladies of the household—three—are deligh ( 
with it, attachments included, and congratulate themselves on their selec- re 
tion of a machine.”—EUGENE shag eee er Harrisburg, Pa. eo 
“T a dingly well with my NEw COMPANION SEWING ¢ 
Mac HINE. It eng of — | ev ery wage ag out of order, always ready ( 
for any and ever of wor it done on any sewing ( 
‘machine.”—Mrs. a io M. YORK, » > 
4 


We offer three styles, each with latest Ball Bearings. 


Style 1. Without Drop Head, .. . . . Price $19.00. |. 
Style 2. With Drop Head, ... . . . Price $21.75. 
Style 3. Full Cabinet and Drop Head, . . Price $23.75. 


At the above prices we deliver either style Sewing Machine, freight 
paid, to any freight office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver either style, freight paid, to any freight office in Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of 
these four states. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
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Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, the most 
beautiful ever issued by any firm. ....... ° 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, | Boston, Mass. 
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Tur WEAR OF PNEUMATIC TrREs.—It is 
said that in the case of heavy vehicles, such as 
motor carriages, the principal source of wear and 
destruction of the pneumatic tires is not punc- 
turing or breaking, but internal strain and | 
friction. In some tires the interior fibres of the | 
rubber have been found reduced to a fine powder | 
by the constant wear. 


NEW 


new movement for writers with the pen which, 
he thinks, has decided advantages over older 
methods. To write in the new manner, let the 
top of the paper slant to the right instead of to 
the left. The horizontal lines across the paper 
can then be followed by drawing the whole arm, 
in the direction of the forearm, back toward the 
flank. “Meanwhile impart to the wrist (and 
forearm) a back and forth lateral motion which | 
shall produce the vertical strokes of the letters.” 
When this method has been mastered, Professor 
Woodworth says, “rapid writing is freer and 
more legible, showing no tendency to degenerate 
into the flat scrawl.”” The movement can also 
be taught, with relative facility, to the left hand. 





i 
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MOVEMENT IN HANDWRITING. — | 
prof. R. S. Woodworth describes in Science a) 





ELectRIC LIGHT FROM CAR-AXLES.—The | 
“axle-light’’ system is to be applied on the trains 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
on an extensive scale. Each car will have its 
own storage batteries supplied with electricity 
generated by the axles of the wheels, and the 
locomotive headlights will derive their illumina- 
tion from the same source. It is calculated that 
each full train, exclusive of the locomotive, will 
develop nearly 5,000 candle-power of light. 

SearcH-Liguts AT FrrREes.— An electrie 
search-light, mounted upon a wagon resembling, 
in general appearance, an ordinary fire-engine, is | 
to be added to the equipment of the New York | 
City fire department. An engine and dynamo, | 
carried by the wagon, supply two lights, each 
having an 18-inch lens. The light can be either 
concentrated on a particular point, or spread over 
a wide area, and if necessary, the lamps can be 
carried to a distance from the wagon, the electric 
connection being maintained with insulated 
cables. The object of the search-light engine is 
both to illuminate dark streets and corners where 
the firemen have to place their hose and to throw 
light into windows and upon roofs where people 
are to be rescued from the flames and smoke. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY ON M7. BLANC. 
High amid the clouds and snows a little below 
the summit of Mt. Blanc, and visible miles away 
as a speck on the broad, white flank of the giant 
Alp, is the Vallot meteorological observatory. 
On the very summit | 
itself stands the astro- | 
nomical observatory of | 
Monsieur Janssen. | 
Communication be 
tween the meteorolog- | 
ical observatory and 
the valley of Chamonix 
has been partly main- 
tained by telegraph, 
but the tremendous 
snow-drifts make havoe 
with the wires. It is 
how proposed to try the Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy. The signals through the 
air would be independent of snows and storms, 
but a practical difficulty may be presented in 
erecting on the windy peak the apparatus needed 
for wireless telegraphy. 











A MAGNETIC SWEEPER.—An enthusiastic | 
wheelman in New York State recently got rid of | 
a troublesome sprinkling of tacks in a novel and 
effective manner. The trouble occurred on a 
cycle path which had been made with cinders | 
brought from the yard of a shoe-factory, and | 
which were filled with iron tacks. It was 
proposed to build an entirely new path, but our | 
rider solved the problem more cheaply. Con- | 
structing a framework carried on rollers, like a | 
carpet-sweeper, he furnished it with six powerful | 
magnets and swept the track repeatedly, stirring 
up the cinders until every tack was removed. 


WonDERs oF THE Ring NEBULA. —With | 
the Crossley reflecting telescope at the Lick | 
Observatory photographs have recently been | 
obtained which show a surprising structure in 
the celebrated Ring Nebula in the constellation 
Lyra. With an ordinary telescope this nebula 
appears only as a delicate oval, hanging like a 
little smoke-ring, with faint stars sprinkled about 
it on the dark sky. The photographs not only 
reveal a star situated in the centre of the ring, 
but tl ‘ey show that the ring is made up, to use 
Professor Keeler’s expression, “of a number of 
narrower rings interlacing somewhat irregularly.”’ 
The space within the ring, which is covered with | 
a faint nebulosity, is seen in the photographs to | 
— crossed by three dark and two bright bands. | 

Near the ring is a small independent nebula | 
Whose ie image appears in the form | 
of a “left-handed, two-branched spiral.” 
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Wwiat WILL THE 
HARVEST BE? 


This need never be asked if you plant 
Peter Henderson &Co.’s seeds,as they arethe 
acknowledged standard of excellence in 
bothhemispheres. Our 1900 Catalogueof 


Everything “,. Garden 
is a 190-page book, 9xIl inches, containing 
over 700 engravings and 6 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect mine 
of information on garden topics. 
Totrace advertising, and giveour Cata- 
logue the largest possible distribution,we 
make the following unusually liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
To every one who will state “where this 
advertisement was seen, and whoencloses 
us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the 
Catalogue, and also send, free of charge, 
our famous 50-cent “ Harvest” Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of New 
Large-flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant 
Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, White 
Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish 
and New Freedom Tomato, in a red envel- 
ope, which when emptied and returned will } | 
be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order of goods selected from Cata- 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HeNpeERSON & Co. 


35&37 CORTLANDT S' NEW YORK 


























«= One Step | 
to Success | 


From a poor position to a 
good one without loss of time. 
Hundreds of our students 
have advanced directly from 
the shop to positions as Me- 
chanical or Architectural | 
Draughtsmen, Electrical or Steam | 
Engineers. Architects, hg oo | 


ographers and Bookkeepers. Wi e 
guarantee to give you a 
thorough technical iuca- 
tion by mail. Mention the 
profession you wish to enter. 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, | 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 



































Concentrated Excellence 
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Libby's 
(Extract 
of Beef 


The superlative top-notch 
of perfected quality. 


Drop postal for book, ** How 
to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 






80 cts. and receive, express 
} paid, a 2 pound can that will | 
} make 100 cups. It can be| 
returned at our expense if | 
} unsatisfactory. Address 







WHITE STAR COFFEES, 


) 
é 
Cohunbun, Ohio. | 











TIME’S VALUE 


Cannot be measured by dollars, Time lost can never 
be regained, The 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


has for over a third of a century been the 
recognized leader for accuracy, endurauce and 





truthful time telling. 
The World’s Standard. 


A mechanical! wonder. tin Watches are sold by 

Jewelers everywhere. Pp ih watch always has 

the word “tliginm” engraved on the works—fully 

guaranteed. Our new booklet, _— to all who write, 
will interest you 








‘IT EARNED IT” 


And you can earn one, too, by selling Baker’s Teas, Coffees, 
Butracte, Toilet Soap, Etc., among your friends. You need 
not tease Pa for a wheel, but can earn it yourself by working 
after school and Saturdays. Send your orders every two weeks to 
W. G. BAKER, and = will have a splendid 1900 Bicycle all earned 
before s “3 Sell $60.00 worth Baker’s goods to earn a Boys’ or 
Girls’ ele; $100.00 worth to earn a Gents’ or Ladies’ Bicycle 
(highest quadel: sell $15.00 worth for Ladies’ or Gents’ Silver Watch 
and Chain, or for a Banquet Lamp, or a Boys’ Suit of Clothes, or a 
Tea Set of 5 pieces, or a Ladies’ Mackintosh, or pair Chenille 
Portieres; sell $6.00 worth for a Boys’ or Girls’ Sled, or a Daisy 

ress Cart, or a Doll Carriage; $4.30 worth for a pair of Barney 



















& Niekel- Plated Skates, ora Kuby Table Set ; $36.00 worth fdr 
a or Gents’ Gold Watch and Chain, or a Decorated Dinner 
Set of Liz sieees; $60.00 worth fora Gordon Baker Sewing Machine ; 







$18.00 worth for Peek-a-Boo Camera. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Order Blank and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER a Y), Springfield, Mass. 









For mamma and the baby.” 
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BOYS! GET A PLOBERT RIFLE. 





Que 15 Ibs. of DUANE'S STAND- 
ARD TEAS among your neigh 
bors and get a fine Flobert Rif 
ree. We have an immense list 
of Premiums,including Watches, 
Skates, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Musical Instruments 
Morris Chairs, Chautauqu: i 
Desks, Graphophones, etc 
You can earn any of them 
easily by devoting a few spare 
hours to selling Duane’s Stand 
ard Household Necessities ac 
cording to the original Duane 
e are the largest impor 
Teas, Coffees, Cocoas, 
ete., in this country. Everything | 
is guaranteed absolutely satis 









, 





factory or money is cheerfully 
refunded. You can “earn money 
easy” with very little effort. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue, 





giving terms, + t is free. 
DUAN tA CO., 
Dept. C5. Salen, ec ass, U.S.A. U. 8, 
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You can't begin too early to plan 
your planting. Let us helpin your 

lanning. e can make your se- 
ection of seeds easy and help 
youto a better knowledge of Ga 
flowers and vegetables and the 
best methods of growing them. 


VICK’S Hisrezi. 


Floral Gu ide 


is a finely illustrated book, full of 
valuable information and. prac- 
tical suggestions for all gar- 
deners and flower growers. It 
contains hints and helps for 
those who plant for recreation 
or for profit. Sent free if 
you mention what you are 
most interested in. = 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
27 Eim Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














\ 23" ST. & 6IPAVE., 
NEW YORK. 


149,150 MICHIGAN AVE.. 4a 
CHICAGO. 
WHAT will pay 

self 


ou better than 

ing Wall Paper 
to your neighbors from 
large sample books? 


We Watt to represent us 
An Agent in every town. 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


WE CARRY THE STOCK 

AND PAY THE FREIGHT 
No dealer can equal our line or 
sell as low. Half the houses 
_in your town will be repapered 
this year. Write to our near- 
est store for particulars. 
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T= world is full of human beings who 
seem to be natural enemies of law, order, 
decency, and the rights of others. Noth 
ing is sacrec ‘to them. No home nor family 
is secure against their intrusion. The goods 
and comforts of the thrifty seem their natural 
prey. you would defend your home and 
dear ones against such intruders you need to 
have ready at hand a 


FOREHAND 


‘* Perfection ”’ Revolver. § 


Nothing commands the respect of a rogue ” 


like the muzzle of a revolver,and self defense 
justifies its use every time. You may be fortu- 
nate and never be seriously molested, yet you 
are liable to be, and the sense of securit 
thata Forehand affords is well worth the cos 


$ Poe 









The pos- 
itive cyl- 
inder stop 
and auto- 
matic 

mer 

inake accidental aise charge an 
impossibility. Made. of all steel, 
no malleable iron. Weight with 2-in. 
barrel, 10 ounces; with 3-in. barrel, 
12 ounces. Light, «artistic, perfect. 
Uf your dealer cannot gt A you. we'll sell 
you direct at same 50), cash 
with order; but ask Fay RS a} it’s handier. 


$ FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper‘of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ole t—which is the number 
given for $i.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
a to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 


responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
namé on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. | 

Keturning your paper vill not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Leiters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


t 
° PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 





21 Columbus Avenue. 














PREVENTION OF EPILEPSY. 
Hi at HYSICIANS are coming more | 
s il i Hh {hh ij and more to regard epilepsy as | 
oN i} in generad a symptom of dis- | 
IWHhiy a. i ease or injury of the nervous | 
Hi Wit Nt A\ey system, rather than as a dis- | 
ih | Wileahoaaey ease initself. This isa distinct | 
ive! i HH gain for the subjects of this | 
Wi {| IN Mi }} condition, for instead of drug- 
-- ging them in every case with 
nauseous remedies, physicians now search for the 

cause of the trouble and endeavor to remove it. 

In some cases the fits are due to pressure on the | 
brain, and resort has sometimes been had to the 
operation of trephining the skull in order to relieve | 
this pressure. It is only in rare cases, however, 
that a surgical operation offers any hope of relief, | 
but the attacks may often be diminished in number | 
or prevented by less drastic measures. 

Whatever the cause, the convulsions in epilepsy 
are almost always made more frequent by exces- | 
sive fatigue, either of mind or body—especially of | 
mind. An epileptic should avoid severe mental | 
labor. While in school his tasks should be light. | 
He should never be allowed to emulate the other | 
boys in his class, but should take two years at | 
least to learn what is usually embraced in a one 
year’s course. 

He must be protected from anything which 
might excite violent emotions, either of joy or 
sorrow, and his playmates should never be per- | 
mitted to tease him or arouse his anger. } 

In the choice of a vocation let none be selected 
which will demand hard study or concentrated 
and long-continued thought. 

The life of an epileptic ought to be absolutely 
regular. His food should be nourishing but 
simple, an excess of meat being strictly avoided, 
and no highly seasoned or spicy food should be 
allowed. Strong tea and coffee and alcoholic 
liquors, even wine and beer, if taken at all, must | 
be in very small quantity. Overeating is also to | 
be avoided, several light meals a day being pref- | 
erable to one or two hearty ones. Constipation | 
must never be allowed to go untreated. 

The hours of sleep should be long, and the bed- 
room. window should always be partly open in 
order to secure pure air, even in midwinter. 

This is the way in which we ought all to live, 
but to the healthy an occasional exception is 
allowable,—hard study, fatiguing exercise, a little 
too much to eat at the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
the like,—while to the sufferer from epilepsy every 
deviation from the straight and narrow road of 
hygiene is fraught with peril. 


——_o____—_—_ 


AN AGED GENTLEWOMAN. 


Queen Victoria is a very old lady, but she does 
not neglect those gentle courtesies that have 
caused her all her life to be loved by those who 
know her. Old servants may grow very old in 
their attendance upon her before she thinks them | 
sufficiently aged to be set aside for younger | 
attendants. | 

Eighty-two is a good ripe age for a housekeeper, 
but Miss Thornton, who has been the queen’s | 
housekeeper for over forty years, would not have | 
felt called upon for so small a cause to resign her | 
position. Unfortunately she grew deaf—too deaf | 
to hear the orders that were given. “I could not 
say ‘I beg your pardon’ to her majesty and ask 
for an order to be repeated,” she herself said, in 
speaking of her reason for resigning. 

How much real care the queen has for this old 
servant was shown by her thoughtfulness at the 
time of the last jubilee. In the midst of all the 
confusion and exitement she did not forget to 
order that tickets should be furnished to Miss 
Thornton, admitting herself and a friend to a 
private room in the palace, a room where there 
was a window in full view of the jubilee pageant. 

Here the two old ladies could sit and watch | 
without fatigue the departure of the queen and | 
her gorgeous escort, and her triumphal return 
after her progress through the city. By the | 
queen’s special order refreshments were served | 
to the housekeeper and her friend, and they were 
treated as honored guests. 

Others beside Miss Thornton have found, when | 








| either.” 


| self, half opened his eyes, and then said, in an 
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| they came in contact with the Queen of England, } 


that she was a woman possessed of that kindly | 
tact and consideration for others that made them | 
see in her the woman as well as the queen. | 

The late Mrs. Keeley used to tell with pleasure 
of the time when she had the honor of being | 
received by her majesty. On being presented she | 
excused herself from making a low courtesy by 
saying: 

“Your majesty, I have rheumatism in my knees 
and I cannot courtesy.” 

“Mrs. Keeley,” replied the queen, “I can’t, 


Mrs. Keeley was at once put at her ease by the 
homeliness of the remark, and the touch of nature 
made the two women kin. 


UNPLEASANT BEDFELLOWS. 


Thé adventures of naturalists in odd corners of 
the globe rival the experiences of explorers in 
variety and interest. Dr. Maximilian Schumann, 
a Belgian naturalist, journeyed through Mexico, 
not many years ago, and here is one of the remi- 
niscences which he brought back with him: 

I had gone a day’s journey on horseback from | 
the city of Zacatecas toward the southeast to 


examine some ancient Toltec ruins. 
I arrived at my destination late at night and 








| yy a fire within the ruins to make my a. 
A ‘OWN. | 


ter eating I —— my blanket and la 
When I awoke in the —~ a my first impulse | 
was to stretch out my hand. threw it out from | 
under the/blanket, and as | did so it almost touched | 
a big, geeanens rattlesnake, quietly coiled by my 
side. I escaped by the merest chance. 


ich. | 


COMPANION. 


3@ BRONCHIAL 
BROWNS trocues->- 
Relieve Coughs and Colds. 


“Contain no opium, or anything injuri- 
ous.”—Dr. A. A. Hayes, Chemist, Boston. 


In boxes only—Avoid imitations. 














\ Ask your Decorator for of 
RICHARD £. THIBAUT’S 
20th Century 


WALL PAPERS, 


600 artistic designs in the new- 
¥ est colorings to select from. It 
Q will pay you to look at our sam- 
8 ples before you buy. Prices 
® range from §c., 6c., 7c. and up 
3 to 40c. per roll. 


A Kepresentative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to sell on 
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Looking toward my feet, what was my ast 
ment to see six other rattlesnakes coiled at | 


| intervals over m 


y body. 
The reptiles did not belong to the variety com- 


| monly known in California, but were of a poearty | 


es species found in hot regions. When I | 
ighted my fire in the evening, it was too dark to | 
see the snakes, which, I presume, had crept along | 
the walls. | 
The altitude of the ruins is ae | eight thousand | 
feet, and so the nights are cold. y fire had | 
attracted the reptiles. When they approached it | 
they found my bed, and discerning the warm | 
blankets, crawled up on them and went to sleep. 
I extricated myself from the blanket with infinite | 
care. Once on my feet I was no longer afraid of 
the reptiles, but as I already had specimens of | 
them in my collection, I killed them all and nailed 
them to the adobe wall with my card on each. 


KLONDIKE PUNISHMENT. 
According to the Omaha Bee, the people of 


Dawson City have adopted a novel and effective | 
eure for crime. It is a monster wood-pile, of a | 
size to awe the most hardened offender. 

Aman convicted of any offence is compelled to | 
saw wood. He saws ten hours a day steadily, day | 
after day, until his sentence expires. He must | 
saw regardless of the weather. In the most 
intense cold, the hardest rain, the flercest snow- 
storm, he is compelled to continue sawing; and if 
the day has not ten hours of light, lanterns are 
provided to enable him to put in a full day. 

When the pile of sawed wood begins to get low 
the authorities sentence men for very slight 
offences, and the natural result is that everybody 
is kept on his good behavior. 


| 


A BAD WATCH. 


Sometimes the Chinaman coins a phrase which 
might well be adopted by his English-speaking | 
neighbors. 


Wing Lung, the proprietor.of a flourishing laun- 
dry, had a watch which habitually lost time; so, 
watch in hand, he hied him to the nearest watch- 


maker. 

*“Watchee no good to Wing Lung now,” he said, 
briefly, shoving his property across the counter. | 
“You fix him.” | 

“What's the matter with it?” asked the watch- | 
maker. 

“Oh, watchee too much by ’n’ by,” said Wing | 
Lung, as he took his leave, without further waste 
of words. 








ec ission from large sample books. Write for 
4 Particulars. 
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® Established for over 20 years. 


§ RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


y 48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway, 
C NEW YORK. 

7 The Largest Wall Paper House in the World. ) 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks. 


E have on hand several 
hundred pieces of fine | 
Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
ings which must be disposed of 
this month in order to make 
room for Spring goods. You + 
can now secure a fashionable 


fi 

prices. Order from this Re- 
duced Price Sale as freely as 
you wish; send back anythin: 
you don’t like, and we wii/ 
refund your money. 

One-third has been cut 
off the price of every suit 
and cloak in our line, but the 
quality is right up to our usual 
standard — just as good as if 
you paid double. 

Tailor-made Suits, lined 
throughout, former price $5 ; 
reduced to $3.34. 

$10 Suits reduced to $6.66. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Winter Jackets, lined 
throughout, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6. $12 Jackets reduced to $8. | 
| 
| 





Separate Skirts in the new French cut, former price $4; | 
reduced to $2.67. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $8 Skirts reduced to $5.34. | 
Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, etc. 
We tell you about hundreds of reduced price garments 


| in our Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price List, which 


VAIN REGRET. 


The wisdom of “letting well enough alone” 
seems to be the moral of this dialogue, quoted by 
the Chicago Tribune: 


“Did you step on one of those weighing-machines 
when you were down-town, Johnny?” 

“VYes’m. Weighed myself on two of ’em.” 

“What did you do that for?” 

“Wanted to be sure about it.” 

“Did you weigh the same on both?” 

“No’m. Fifty-nine pounds on one, and sixty-one 
on the other.” 

“You foolish boy! You’ve wasted a cent on one 
of the machines, and you don’t know which one.” 


ENTERPRISING MERCHANT. 


A town which has played its part in history for 
more than a hundred years ought to be forgiven 
for being a little sleepy by this time, although its 
newer neighbors may be inclined to poke fun at it. 


It is told that a Bladensburg merchant was 
dozing in his store one day, when a little girl 
came in with a pitcher and asked for a quart of 
molasses. The merchant yawned, stretched him- 


injured tone: 
“Well, aint there nobody what sells molasses in 
Bladensburg but me?” 


A WOMAN’S VIEW. 


One of the best expositions of women’s rights 
which we have seen of late comes from “Short 
Stories.” 


“Now, Mrs. Bradwell,” said a gentleman of her 
acquaintance, “we have several hours before us, 
and I wish you’d just explain to me in full your 
position with reste to woman’s rights.” 

Mrs. Bradwell did not take many hours about it. 
“IT think,” she said, “that every woman’s right is 
to fool one good man into the belief that she is the 
Soe, ae ever made. That’s my position in 
ull. 


P Pe oar ! o-. the pri ipa 1 of an 
ul bicycle academy. “Our school started with a 
good attendance, but it fell off!” 








will be sent /ree, together with samples of materials, to 
any lady who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue 
and Samples; don’t delay —the choicest goods will be | 
sold first. Be sure to say you wish the Winter Catalogue | 
and Reduced Price List. } 


Our new Spring Catalogue of Tailor-made Gowns, 
Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Rainy-day Suits, Wash Suits, etc., | 
will be ready February rst. Write now; we will mail you 
a copy, together with a full line of Spring samples, as 
soon as issued. Be sure to say that you wish the new 
Spring Catalogue. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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There’s Double Value in 
every bottle of 


RRuBifoam, 


because it preserves the 
teeth and gums, 
which it makes beautiful 
and healthy. 
ww 


lf it could not do this it would 
never be so widely used nor bottle 
and label so carefully imitated. 
+ 
PRICE 


25 Cents 


at all druggists. Sample Vial of Rusi- 


FOAM mailed free on receipt of postage, 
2certs. Address, 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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Cleans Scoth = end Polishes 











A happy smiling face has he, 

The cook, whom in this print you see, 
Pleased by the bright and shining row 
Of tins, cleaned wifh SAPOLIO. 
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|as she referred to this unpleasant investment, 
| but she was strangely disappointed. 

| “You’ve no need to perk yourself up over 
| that,” said Mr. Follet, indignantly. “I’d ought 
| to have held out against you just as Eben did 
against ’Miry, and we’d have been a sight better | 
| off to-day, ma’am!”’ 

| ***Miry told me Eb had cleared up all those 
| papers and taken ’em off to the shop to sell with 











Frustrated. 


Follet, too much amazed to cope at once with 
The escape of the Union officers and men who | such insubordination on the part of her usually 
tunnelled their way beneath the walls of Libby | placid spouse. 
Prison is famous from its success. The hundred 
stories of the poor fellows who tried to do as that’s where your sister overspec’lated with | 
they had done, and failed, have been well-nigh | herself,” said Mr. Follet, dryly. ‘He liked the | 
forgotten. Lieut. George W. Grant recalls the | jooks o’ those certificates, and he glued ’em on 
bitter disappointment which attended an attempt | the inside of the shop door, where they made a | 
to break loose from a Confederate prison at | kind of ornamentation, ma’am. He put ’em on 
Macon, Georgia. 
One evening I was visited at my “hotel,” Shed 


the second slanting acrost the panel where the 
No. 4, by Lieut. Henry Kendall, adjutant of the 


boys had scratched it up. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
STAMPS. 
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kind of here and there, the fust lot high up, and | — 





100 rare China, Borneo, Persia, etc., le. § 8 | 
Samoa,10c. Est.1881. E. A. Dresser Salem. 





Institute and Train. | 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 


STAMMERERS' 


ing School. 





Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. | 
Individual teaching. Send for pt tures and cireular. | 


PP, 5. B. 





Pre 
Fully eq 
Biology. 
track. 


Witietes Seminary, 4gaiemy for Boys, | 


Fy - ~~ or scientific and medical schools. 
ratories in janie a Chemistry and 
mere athletic rt e wi straightawa 
JOSEPH H. A. M., Principal. | 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Tuition, $30,00 to 


“He took ’em off, but he didn’t sell ’em, so | toy 


Carl Faelten, Director. 

180.00 per year. 2 to7 
Week. Teacher’s Course, $45.00 
Send for New Prospectus. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Courses: 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. ‘ioccieai: 


Scientitic ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical,. 
Electrical’ Engineering ; Chemical ; Agricultu- 
ral; Preparatory ical; Pharmacy; Law 

Military Drill. University fees. rooms and 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 








More Pay for Mill Men! 









III. 


=| Peep 0’ Day Poultry 
Specialties. 


- Our Brooders, Coops, Porta- 

} ble Poultry Houses, etc., etc., 
will be on exhibition and sale 
at the Boston Poultry Show, 
Jan. 16—20. 

We manufacture the most com- 
plete and practical line of Poul- 
Nea. try Specialties in the United 

Ss States. Do not fail to see our 
exhibit. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1900 is Free on application. 

E. PF. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 





Fiftieth Pennsylvania Volunteers, a schoolmate 
and fellow-townsman of mine, and was invited 
to take a walk. We linked arms and strolled 
through the camp to a retired spot, when he 
suddenly asked me if I wished to escape. I as 
quickly replied, “Yes.” Then he informed me 
that he had something in that line which he 
would communicate under an oath of secrecy. 
Giving the required pledge, I learned that an 
eath-bound organization was forming for the 
purpose of escape. 


“And now what happens?’ inquired Mr. | 


Follet, again growing indignant as he dwelt upon 
his wrongs. “Why, yesterday forenoon a man 
that’s here drumming cigars, came into the shop 
to have a nail h’isted out of his boot-heel, and 
saw those certificates on that door, ma’am, and 
says he, ‘That stock’s worth something now, 
they tell me. My father owns some of it, and 
we've always laughed at him, but he’s going 
to get the laugh on us, after all,’ says that 
drummer. 


An opportunity is offered mill men, especially 
cotton-mill men and all textile workers, to im- 
prove their position without losing time from 
their present duties by joining the American 
Correspondence School of Textiles. 

All our lessons are sent through the mail, so 
that distance is no object. Our pupils none 
their added knowledge are able to command 
ter positions in the mill, and of course more 9. 

ambitious. Don’t spend valuable time 
bemoaning your circumstances ; join our school, 
be in earnest, and you will surely get ahead. 

Our tuition fees are very moderate. Write us. 
Our Catalogue, containing information as to 





We met the following night, and I was duly| “Well, my brother Eb aint one to let grass 
made a member of the mystic order. One point | grow under his feet, no more’n I’d be, if I was 
strongly impressed was absolute obedience. For | jet alone,” said Mr. Follet, with pardonable 
instance, if ordered to attack a sentry single-| hitterness; “so he tried to soak those certificates 
handed, I must do it on penalty of death. There | | right off'n that door, soon as he’d got the nail 
were signs of recognition, a grip and words. | out o’ the feller’s boot-heel. And when he found 
For instance, one brother would say “Ho,” the | | he couldn’t soak ’em off without tearing of ’em, 
other reply, “Es;” the first would say “Me,” | he took that door right off its hinges, loaded it 
and this would bring the reply, “Cape,” these | into his wagon, left the Larkin boy in charge of 
syllables forming the words nearest to mind and | the shop, and started for Cousin Cy’s down to 
heart—“Home,” “Escape.” Nashuy! And what do you suppose he found 

The order was known as the “Council of Ten,” | out at the bank, when he got there, just before 
as it was controlled by ten councillors, of whom | closing-time, ma’am?” demanded Mr. Follet, 
Captain MeKibbon, U. S. A., was the chief. | severely. 

There was a regimental formation, ten companies | {js open-mouthed listener was too dazed to 


of fifty each, regularly officered. I was first | offer any conjecture, and indeed, was hardly | 


sergeant of the Pennsylvania company, Captain | given time. 
Fox commanding “They said ’twasn’t just the reg’lar thing to 
The digging of ‘tunnels had become a passion, | have certificates fetched in on doors,” said Mr. 
and we burrowed as naturally as the gopher. | Follet, with growing wrath, “but there they 
At this time ten tunnels were being worked, »| were, ma’am, all straight, not burned nor tore 
with a view to a general prison delivery. | up, but so anybody could read ’em out! And 
From Shed No. 4, where I slept, was a tunnel | the probabilities are that my brother Eb will 
in which I took some part. The opening was realize up’ards of five hundred dollars— him 
under a bank built low to the ground, and work | and your sister Miry that set you such a good 








fees, tuition, also specimen instruction papers, 
oo Sree on request. Dept. RK. 

he American (Correspondence School of Textiles, 

é. P. Brooks, Director. ew ford, Mass. 








Seize This Chance! 
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“ \@lynns 
Grip Death Tablets 
WA a5 ‘a7 THE, only remedy that 


will actually prevent 
~ © ee 





and cure the grippe. We 
have a book full of testi- 
monials to that effect. In 

a the Dec. 14th and 28th 
x issues of this paper our 
, *, announcement gave you 

; two strong endorsements. 
Don't you think so? 

Our strongest argument, 
however, is our agree- 
ment with your druggist to 
refund you your money if 
it fails to cure you. 

_Any druggist can get 
Glynn’s Grip-Death Tab- 
lets for you if you insist. 

25 cents a Box. 


SAMPLE FREE 
By Mail. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, 
Pharmacist, 


Saxton’s River, Vt. 
































FREE. 


This is the exact size of the sample 
can of our Red Cross Coffee, which we 
are sending out absolutely free. Why 
don’t you send forone? We want every 
one to try it at our expense. You can 
send us your neighbor’s address also. 

Red Cross Coffee is real coffee, from 
the world’s finest plantations, but it is 
different from any other coffee because 
it is.sterilized. People are learning 
every day that coffee that is not steri- 
lized is dangerous. 

Yellow fever, cholera and smallpox 
prevail in coffee-growingcountries, hence 
the great necessity of sterilizing coffee. 

No danger of any disease from steri- 


was done only at night. Two hours’ duty was | 
the manner of work ; in turn digging and placing 
the dirt in a bag, which was dragged to the 
opening and disposed of by some one on the 
outside. 

The work was tedious. Strict watch was kept 
at the gate leading into the camp, and when the 
tramp of the patrol was heard, a peculiar, low 
whistle was given. Then the digger came out, 
boards were placed over the opening, dirt was 
scattered on them, and in a twinkling a “Yank’’ 
or two were fast asieep upon the bank. 

1 had just been relieved from duty at the 
tunnel one night, and had wrapped myself in my | 
blanket, when the patrol came tramping down 
into the pen. The usual alarm had failed, but | 
precaution was quickly taken. A poor fellow 
was kept penned in the drift, panting for air, but 
fortunately the sentry disappeared, and the man 
was released from what might have been his 
tomb. 

Our tunnel had progressed well. Already it 
extended beyond the stockade, when it was 
exposed—by a stray cow breaking into it. 

This led to a search. Two more underground 
railroads were quickly discovered, and for pun- 
ishment our meagre rations were stopped for 
two days. 

Shortly afterward the whole tunnel plot was 
brought to light, and not long after we were all 
sent on to Charleston for greater security. 
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An Old Investment. 


“°Taint wise to destroy anything that you’ve 
ever paid out money for, no matter how wuthless 
it appears to be,” said Lorry Follet, as he sat in 
the old shed chamber, surrounded by the flotsam 
and jetsam of his life-tide. 

“I think there’s a few things here that there 
won’t be much eall for, if you live to be over a 
hundred,” said Mrs. Follet, briskly. “Now 
here’s this old file of almanacs: I’m just going 
to take and throw ‘em in the fire.” 

“Let be!” roared her husband, as she laid her 
hand on the dust-covered books. ‘‘Let be, I tell 
ye,” he reiterated more mildly. “Who knows 
but what somebody’ll be offering to pay a big 
price for “em some day, on account of items that’s 
in ‘em, or to make up a collection for some lib’ry, 
or what not?” 

“Well, nobody knows,’’ said Mrs. Follet, with 
a sniff of disdain ; “but I guess there aint likely 
to be any more demand for ’em than there ever 
was for those old certificates of stock in the 
Bonley Mining Company, that you held on to 
for twenty-five years till I tore ’em up last 
Spring. ” 

Mrs. Follet expected to see the usual shame- 
faced expression on her husband’s countenance | 








example!” 

“You might just as well take some o’ the 
blame to yourself,” said Mrs. Follet, after a 
fearful pause, seeing her one chance for escape 
from future reproachful hours. 
into the shoemaking trade with Eb, as your) 
father wanted, ’stead of turning farmer, you | 
could have pasted your certificates on your door, 


| and your poor wife would have had some benefit | 


from ’em, after all the years she’d waited and 
hoped they’d come to something !” 

Mr. Follet drew his hand across his forehead, 
in great and sudden bewilderment of mind. He 
had been caught before in the same way by his 
more nimble-minded wife turning the tables and 
making him the offender. 

“Well, anyway,” said he, after a moment’s 
confusion, “you let those almanacs be, ma’am. 
That’s where we begun!” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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Queer Names on Checks. 


Many strange names are placed on checks 
drawn by the United States government, and as 
a rule the various officials who attach their 
names to the warrants do not pay any attention 
to them; but Assistant Secretary Vanderlip 
could not resist stopping for a few minutes the 
other day and looking at the names of some 
Indians to whom the government was making a 
payment by checks. So writes a Washington 
correspondent of the Portland Transcript. 
These Indians were Crows, and few of them 
have even a part of an English name. 

The names which follow are among those to 
whom warrants were made in one day: Kills- 
Over-Beyond-the-Other, Yellow Crane, Long 
Otter, Bull Tongue, Hoop-on-Forehead, Shavings, 
Medicine Tail, Bear-Goes-to-Other-Grounds, 
Crazy-Sister-in-Law, Cutsa-Hole-in-It, Old- 
Horn, Little Light, Points-Gun-in-His-Face, 
Lots-of-Stars, Finds-Them-and-Kills-Them, 
Crooked Arm, Strong Legs, ‘Takes Himself, 
Three Irons, Got-Many-Enemies, Old Tobacco, 
Mountain Sheep, Looks-at-the-Ground, Sick, 
Even, Dust, Fat, Steals-on-the-Camp, Hears- 
Every-Way, Strikes-on-the-Top-of-the- Head, 
Sings-in-the-Mountain, Throws-it-Away, Fall 
Down, Old Alligator, Does-Many-Good-Things, 
Rides-a-Horse, Rides-a-Pretty-Horse, Sits- Down- 
Spotted, Yellow-in-the-Mouth, Bull-in-the- 
Water, Dummy, Don’t Run, Sweet Mouth, 
Holds-on, Kettlesthat-Boils, Grandmother’s 
Knife, Strikes-at-Night, Bird-Tail-That-Rattles, 
Charges-Madly-on-the-Enemy, Gets-Hold-of-the- 
Dead, No-Shin-Bone, Knot-Between-the-Eyes, 
Shot-in-the-Nose, Goes-to-look-at-the-Prisoners, 
Sweet Grass, Sits-in-the-Middle, Hugs, ™ 
The Iron, Three Blackbirds. 


“Tf you’d gone | 


lized Red Cross Coffee. 





in 1-lb. air-tight tins. 
can possibly get in. 
|| aroma can possibly get out. Yes, 
|| comes direct from the roaster to you. 


| You can buy it of your grocer (3c. per Ib.), 
but anyway, write us for this sample can. 





The moment the roasting, grindin 
and sterilizing process is over, it is seale 
No foreign matter 
None of the fragrant 


C. A. CROSS & CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 

















HIS is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory Scroll Saw manu- 
factured. The framework is of 
iron, handsomely japanned and 
striped. The saw arms have a 
reach of 17% inches. It has a 
tilting table; 4-inch emery wheel 
on spindle, with drill at end; and 
a dust-blower. The arbors, etc., 
are of steel, carefully fitted to their 
bearings. The arms and pitman 
are of the best selected ash. 
With each machine we give 24 
Saw Blades, 70 full-sized Designs, 
6 Drill Points, a Screw-driver, and 
a Manual of Bracket Sawing and 
Wood Carving. Each machine is 
set up, run and carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory. When 
you order be careful to give your 
address in full. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.35 extra. 
Price $3.50. Sent by freight, charges in either case to be 
paid by receiver. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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_ Here’ s to Your Health ! | 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
_.. toasting wheat the same chemical change 
takes place, which makes the grain more 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious flavor that makes our 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Toasted Wheat 


one of the most palatable of foods 
and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. 


Let the children try it; they'll like it, and the 
more they eat the stronger, healthier they'll be. 


PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 


0c. a Package. Sold by most all 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, ae 
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“THE NATIONAL CONDIMENT.” 


Keen’s == Mustard 


Stimulates is a medicinal 
the appetite store of great 
and aids value and a 
digestion necessity in 


every home. 


-- 





World-Wide Reputation of 
Nearly | 160 on 
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Heat Your 7 





a heater that 


Regardless of price it is impossible for you to bu e! — 
ghton Furnace. 


will last longer and give better results than the 











? 6 
It has 5 Rooms . $75.00. It gives 
every 7 Rooms oe ae greatest 
improve- 9 Rooms . a 1 10.00. -heat 
stadia PIPING, REGISTERS, ETC., gore 
— ALL COMPLETE. a 
ee 





If your old furnace has given out see what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


Write for Catalogue. DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 




















witha DIGHTON Furnace 














“Arlington” 
Sausage. 


A Breakfast Delicacy 


Made from the best selected 
lean meats, tastefully sea- 
soned, free from excessive 


fat, and when cooked are 
not greasy and indigestible, 
but crisp and wholesome. 


SQUIRE’S HAMS and BACON 


Are cured to perfection, flavored just right, and have the fullest 
confidence of cooks and housewives everywhere 


YOUR DEALER SELLS THEM. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, . . . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ladies’ Night 
at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


Union Club 
COFFEE. 


KAYE 


ever since. 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


DISLIELIELDSLISI SLIDES BIDS SILILISLISE 


I’ve had to buy it for home use 
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i Modioine with a Mission.” 


bet a box of Nervease headache powders 
in m ket I can bid defiance ~ phanfoenss. 
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Fg Baky, Ealtor. of Dept. of Tray 
“ Review of Reviews.” 


i) NERVEASE / 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. 


Price 25 Cents, 
NERVEASE Nita le Styne Mass. 





























“JUST LIKE YOURS.” 


_  Gorton’s Fish Balls are ed geome just the same, look just the same, and taste 
just the same as the best cook would prepare them in your own kitchen. 
You save all the work and trouble of soaking prt reshening salt fish, peeling 
— potatoes and mixin 
And the prepared Fish Bal is cost no more than the bare materials from which 
you Thor make similar foods. 
hey are Fg up six in each can. Two Fish Balls 
are ontiicnt or one person. 
The cans are lined with chemically = parchment 
paper and the Fish Balls are separated by the same 
ind as paper. 
e also put up boneless Fish ee in pac 
Ask your grocer for “ Gorton oa 


SLADE GORTON. & CO., Gloucester, Stade. 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS $7¢,16 cents ver can. it 


them, send us $1.15, and get 10 cans, by expraes Seosaea 
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“SAWYER'S 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS THE PEOPLE’ Ss CHOICE. 





SOLD IN 
SiFtTinG Toe 
BOTTLES. 
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Don’t say simply ‘‘Send me some Vanilla,’ or 
Lemon, Almond, Rose or whatever it may be, 
for the grocer keeps several brands of a 
and they all sell at about the same  mcomey , but 
oy cost to him varies greatly, and if you have 

Se peeeeenee in the matter of what you buy he 
will naturally send you the kind he makes the 
most profit on. You can’t blame the grocer— 
the fault is yours. Specify what 7 want. Say 
you want such and such a flavor of 


Baker's © 
Extracts 


And why “Baker’s”’ rather than some 
other brand? Because they are pure; made 
direct from the finest fruits by our new 
process by which we secure the fruit flavors 
in all their native purity and strength and 
we give them to you as we get them — pure. 
As a rule use but half as much of Baker’s as of any other flavorings—result, flavor perfect, 
money saved. Always in full measure bottles — no paneled sides. 


_ BAKER EX TRACT COMPANY. 

















